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The Armament of Animals 


BY 
G. H. POWELL. 


VII.—POISONER AND GARROTTER. 


7 IEWED from the human standpoint, the snake is probably 
the most unpopular of animals. 

Sufficient reasons for this would be, apart from the animal’s 
legendary connection with the author of moral evil (1) its beha- 
viour, which is poignantly underhand when not under foot, a low- 
lying attitude which requires in the human enemy a special out- 
look, whereas the approach of most animals, harmless or 
dangerous, is comparatively easily discernible; and (2) the terror 
and mystery attaching, in the poisonous snakes at least, to their 
method of attack and its peculiar rapidity and efficiency, an in- 
grained sentiment for which the innocent (i.e., harmless) serpent 
suffers largely with the guilty. Dismissing, however, these human 
prejudices, science invites us to recognize that the serpent is a sur- 
prisingly perfect and finished animal. Travelling on the path 
allotted to it—away from the quadruped by way of the lizard—it 
represents the most highly specialized branch of scale-bearing 
creatures that are distinguished as being, for better or worse, 
mostly tail. That is to say, among its 1,600 practically cosmo- 
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politan species it has here and there attained something nearer to 
its appointed goal than the great majority of animals (excluding 
man), a success compared with which such primitive forms as the 
crocodile make a very poor show. 

That, however, is of small matter to the other animals or our 
superior selves, who would as soon be “‘ stung ”’ or bitten by the 
most archaic remnant of a forgotten age as by the most completely 
finished specimen of evolution. 

The snake is not, of course, the only poison-bearer, but at 
least it manufactures its own poison, a drug of varied nature and 
effects, from apparently harmless materials, the adaptation of which 
seems to present a recondite problem. The gnat and mosquito 
with their wonderful piercing and sucking probosces show less 
originality. The wonderful capacity of various species of diptera 
for exporting and importing the seeds of terrifying diseases (in 
some of which they seem to establish a monopoly) is well known. 
The snake alone enjoys the pleasure coveted by the great lady in 
Mr. Browning’s poem. ‘‘ To carry pure death ’”’ in the handiest 
of forms needs for cobra, or rattlesnake, or fer de lance no ‘‘ labora- 
tory,’’ no long journeys, no stock of diseased quadrupeds. Just a 
gland to contain the deadly secretion and a groove or pipe with the 
necessary apertures to convey the stuff during the process of 
incision, into the body of the offending party. 

The primary use of the poison is, we are assured, to stupefy 
the creature’s prey. It is doubtless employed for defence when 
the animal is alarmed; but the ordinary snake, even when most 
formidably armed, is too conscious of its weakness to be actively 
offensive. So it is said by the impartial advocatus diaboli. But 
in the regions where it flourishes most freely a great authority 
describes the animal as “‘ one of the greatest scourges of mankind.”’ 
The annual death-roll of 20,000 for which Sir Joseph Fayrer made 
it responsible in India is doubtless mainly concerned with natives, 
whose inadequately protected feet would seem to invite the peril. 

The activity of the snake has been a good deal exaggerated, 
especially in certain sensational passages of cheap fiction. It is in 
fact not a rapid mover, though it ‘‘ slips along ’’ over any fairly 
rough surface expeditiously enough. But, weight for weight, it is 
in no position to compete, in the locomotive sense, with an ordinary 
quadruped. And probably the pig, which is said to be distin- 
guished as devoid of fear of the beast (owing to the protection 
afforded by its abundance of fat), and is even reputed to pursue, 
kill and devour serpents as a matter of business, could give it a 
considerable start and a beating in the open. Coiled or half-coiled 
vertically for purposes of attack, the snake may “‘ dart ’’ a short 
distance effectively enough. But being as rigidly subject to the 
law of gravitation as a hedgehog, if it darts too far—a degree regu- 
lated of course by its length—it will simply fall over. The javelin 
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stroke of the long-necked bird (which could not throw its head 
away if it tried), is a different matter. 

If there is something mysterious and terrifying, as has been 
suggested, about the chemical method of destroying an enemy, the 
. behaviour of the larger animal of the ‘‘ constrictive ’’ order is, if 
less sensational, perhaps more singular and revolting. 


GAZELLE ATTACKED BY A PYTHON. 


As the smaller boa is by nature of a kind and tractable dis- 
position, we may perhaps, in these independent columns, advance 
the theory that the practice of ‘‘ hugging ’’—after all many human 
parents and uncles are of a constrictive nature—originated in an 
expression of affection, and was only carried to excess by the 
gradual discovery that compressed with a little more energy friends 
and visitors were edible, with an effort. At least if this idea have 
no basis in fact it may be suggested. Few gourmands have ever 
endured what a reticulated python goes through at a normal meal 
in the wilds, after which process (a perfect orgy of impossibly 
amateurish packing), the beast remains deservedly helpless. 

Truly, the size and quantity of animals swallowed by the 
large boas ‘‘ horns and all ”’ (in popular natural history books) is 
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to be estimated with caution, if not, according to one authority, 
with a reduction of 50 per cent. The simple fact is that while the 
largest pythons (distinguished from the boa properly so called by 
the possession of teeth, and other structural details), which some- 
times reach a length of 20 to 30 feet, could probably strangle almost 
anything short of an elephant or hippopotamus, they can rarely 
swallow a larger substance than a goat even when compressed 
by their own sausage-making mechanism. Clearly, however, it is 
all a question of degree, of the energy and patience given to the 
particular ‘‘ job.” 

Smaller snakes will swallow an egg apparently without 
troubling to first break up the shell. The horns, for example, of 
a good-sized deer may be beyond the compressive compass even 
of a hungry monster eight or nine yards long, but the body could 
doubtless be crushed into something not more than a foot or so in 
diameter. Most of us have seen the common and (to humanreyes) 
harmless grass snake transform itself into a horrid procession of 
semi-animate frogs, a considerable feat for a creature only three 
feet in length. The hostility of the ‘* constrictor ’’ chiefly con- 
cerns itself with those smaller animals that seem rather marked 
out as prey for the carnivora. 

Perhaps the most singular thing in the equipment (if we can- 
not call it armament) of the largest ‘‘ reticulated ’’ snakes is the 
extraordinary richness and design in their covering. Probably it 


would be styled ‘* protective,’’ but has it not also been suggestive 
to modern art, even that of the linoleum or carpet manufacturer ? 
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Dufter’s Joys 


A Golfing Soliloquy 


BY 


THE EARL OF CAVAN, G.C.M.G. 


EXT to the great sports, and at the head of games for the 

middle-aged, I place golf. Yet am I the worst of its votaries. 
I commit all the golfing sins. I hit and swing not; I lift my head; 
but I am good at replacing divots, and try and play the game 
honestly. All the golfing books are in my library, but I never 
yet found the book for real duffers. Only Braid is honest and talks 
about ‘‘ Advanced Golf.’? The rest write lovely stuff, but all for 
the initiated. Nobody has written of a nine holes like this :— 

Note the happy start. ‘‘ By Jove, I’m all right to-day !’’ and even 
at the second hole it was not a bad brassie that had put me right 
under the bank of the bunker, and it wasn’t bad either to get out 
in two, so a seven gives me no qualm. But as the tail of a dog 
goes up when he is happy, so doth the head of the exhilarated 
golfer, and then at the third and fourth holes dull despair sets in. 
The sixth is a short hole, of course; it’s a bogey three; but the very 
magic of the figure four to the duffer is such that he feels he is 
worthy of better things, and solemnly determines to keep his head 
down. Great and glorious are the results at the seventh, and the 
match is all square, two to play. The eighth is guarded by a 
ditch, and the ditch is 440 yards from the tee. Duffer is well in 
the ditch in three, lifts and drops and plays five and goes inagain, 
lifts and drops and plays seven, a lovely mashie shot, lays it dead, 
and holes it out in eight. Now there are some who would go home, 
take a pill and be wretched for a week; but the duffer thinks only 
of two things. First, that his last two shots were as good as Var- 
don’s ; second, that he is not defeated, he is only dormy one down. 
He cannot win, it is true, but he may save his honour ! 

A great feature of duffer’s play is the improvement in his game 
in good company. I remember playing with Yeoman, the Pro- 
fessional at Mid-Hearts, against David Kinloch and the late 
Colonel Gathorne Hardy. For two whole days after that, viz., 
until I played again, I thought 1 was a golfer, and was supremely 
happy. I had really hit the ball more often than not, and had 
holed a six-yard putt to win the match. 

The duffer has his miseries all the same, and here are two: 
the three-ball match and the four-ball foursome, if one is the 
worst player. Listen to this true tale :—In spite of protests, I was 
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led forth to play in a four-ball foursome on a championship course. 
For ten holes I was negligible and my side was three down. At 
the eleventh my partner drove into the rough. I hit a good 
ordinary straight ball down the centre. It lay well. I took a 
brassie and put it on the green. Adversaries were not worried ; 
both were within a few yards of the pin. At this moment partner, 
who had considered me as of no account, and who was somewhat 
rattled by taking two to get out of the rough, said, ‘‘ I think we can 
give them this, partner!’’ I said nothing, walked up to my ball 
with a jaw set like iron, stood like a statue, putted and holed in 
three. It is true that this was my one contribution to the success 
of the side, but can anyone say that they think the duffer enjoyed 
his game? 

As for the three-ball. The awful man who says, ‘‘ May I 
join you? Don’t let me spoil your match, but my friend hasn’t 
turned up,’’ etc., should be dealt with by the new Committee at 


St. Andrews. Such an infliction is unpardonable. For what does 
a three-ball mean? Either endless mental arithmetic or a card. 
Further, it means that all the joy of the match, the man against 
man, is gone. It is utter misery to the third person who is off his 
game, and to the other two, who fret at the delay, while in all the 
pride of being “‘hole high’’ in two, they pause to watch duffer 
play his fifth and sixth! No, golf is far too good a match game 


to be ruined by a third person; the best of pros. can always make 
some sort of handicap, and, be it whispered, miss sufficient putts 
to make a duffer enjoy his match. I remember receiving 14 strokes 
a hole at Littlestone from Davie Herd, and was playing well enough 
to extend him. We were all square, one to play. Down the 
centre of that long flat stretch I banged my ball. Davie made a 
mighty drive, but it lay in the centre of the second bunker on the 
right. I banged again with more success than usual with a brassie, 
and lay nicely opposite the centre of the gap between the two 
bunkers guarding the green. Davie said ‘‘ This is very serious,”’ 
took a brassie from the bunker and put his ball on the green. I 
topped my third and was 15 yards short, my fourth lipped the hole 
and lay three inches outside,—a good putt. Still it was long odds 
on duffer, but Davie, gallant soul, holed the long one, and the 
match was halved. I saw relief on his jolly Scotch face, and I 
venture to say that the match with a duffer gave him as good a 
thrill as one with a plus man. 

Stick to it, all my brother duffers! There is more fun to be 
had in the recollection of our few good shots than in lamentation 
over our bad ones; and our lot is distinctly preferable to the scratch 
man who can’t get under 86 for a month on end and has to go to 
Harley Street. 
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ARMISTICE 


The Strange Tale of a Hawk 
BY 


C. W. R. KNIGHT. 


N the afternoon of that memorable day, the 11th of November, 

1918, the Armistice being responsible for a holiday amongst 
the troops stationed in England, it happened that a party of officers 
set out with dog and guns for an afternoon with the elusive part- 
ridges. 

Our friends had hardly started on their expedition when a 
kestrel was observed hovering over some rough grass about 80 
yards away, and opinions were exchanged as to the likelihood of 
shooting a bird at such a range, with the inevitable result that one 
of the party decided to justify his confidence in his gun and his 
prowess by having a bang at it. 

At the first shot the target merely shifted its pitch a little, but 
at the second the unfortunate little hawk came tumbling and 
screaming to earth. As it landed like a tangled bunch of feathers 
amongst the grass, the writer was conscious of a sudden pang of 
remorse—after all, such a bright eyed, confiding little falcon, even 
though representing one of the types of what modern man vulgarly 
regards as ‘* vermin,’’ must at least appeal to the decent British 
sportsman as being a charming addition to the delights of the 
country-side, and as such his death must be, in some degree, 
dcplored. 

But from my own point of view, having trained and flown 
many hawks, I must admit that to see one of them shot, falling 
dead or wounded to earth, fills me with something of the same 
feeling that one experiences when, amidst the rattle and roar of an 
attack, one sees a comrade stumble forward and collapse in a shape- 
less heap. 

However, our little hawk must be attended to, and to the joyful 
tune of the distant sirens loudly proclaiming that the Armistice 
had been declared, I run forward to see what is to be done. 

He is lying between two tufts of grass, with outstretched wings 
and head turned so that he may look at me with his dark frightened 
eyes. Asa hand is stretched forward to pick him up he crouches 
lower, and then, flinging himself on his back, prepares with beak 
and talons to fight for his life. His wings are half opened and 
under each of them a smirch of blood glistens on the pretty barred 
feathers. With as little to-do as possible he is gently picked up, 
and a khaki coloured handkerchief—since no hood is available—is 
wrapped loosely round his head. 
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It is then suggested by one of my kindly comrades that he be 
*‘ put out of his misery ’’ without further delay, and to save 
further argument I tactfully agree, at the same time making for 
the quarters where, my friends suppose, the little body will be 
laid pending a funeral or the attentions of a taxidermist. 


** ARMISTICE ” FOOTING BIG FOWL. 


But, strangely enough, there is little wrong with the hawk. 
In spite of the blood on the wings there are no bones broken, and 
1 decide that, with careful handling—of the kind that is given to 
any newly caught hawk—he may possibly recover. 

For the next few days then he is kept in a dark place, attached 
by jesses, swivel and leash, to a low screen perch, whilst the wing 
that drooped most is held up by means of what, in the language of 
Falconry, is known as a brail—and most important of all, he is 
kept undisturbed, and is regularly and properly fed. 

But, whatever the cause, he made rapid progress towards 
recovery, and soon became exceedingly tame; at the end of a week 
he would sit unconcernedly on his perch and take his food on the 
fist like anv other partially trained hawk; and then he could not 
very well do otherwise than get used to the attentions of admiring 
visitors, including no doubt the numerous friends of the batman. 
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And during all this time the wings were gaining in strength ; 
one was practically sound again, whilst the other, although still 
drooping, had much improved. 

At the end of a fortnight he was able to fly short distances 
to the fist for his food, and was happier sitting upon the head or 
shoulder of one of his visitors than upon his accustomed perch. 

Two weeks may perhaps seem a short time in which to make 
friends with such an innately wild bird, particularly as he was a 
haggard,* and had got a number of his mature feathers—the blue 
of the head and the pretty speckled ones of the back—already 
through. 

However, so it was, and since it had been decided that ‘‘ Armis- 
tice,’’ as he was called, must catch his wild quarry before being 
given his liberty, it was necessary to take him out in the open, and 
to fly him, attached to a creance or line, to a lure. 

There was never any difficulty about this, for the moment that 
the lure was produced—at a distance of about 35 yards—he made 
for it, and flew as strongly and as well as one could expect to see 
a lame kestrel fly; then, as the distance was gradually increased, 
he, getting to know the game, became keener, and also more accus- 
tomed to people around him, and to cattle, horses and the like. 

Of dogs, however, he had an uncontrollable fear, and should 
one approach or pass him, he would tighten his feathers and sit, 
slim and upright with bolting eves, until the dog was persuaded to 
change his direction. If that manoeuvre failed he would bate 
madly at the end of his leash, trving vainly to gain the safety of 
some tree hard by. 

But even this aversion was more or less overcome, and what- 
ever his inner feelings may have been he never gave wavy to them, 
except by sitting very close feathered and rigid, and perhaps grip- 
ping the gloved hand a little tighter than usual. 

At last then, the day arrived when he was taken out, freed of 
his leash and swivel, and flown free to a lure, a distance of about 50 
yards; then he was encouraged to ‘* wait on ’’ for a short while— 
kestrels will not do so for long—and to stoop at the lure. 

By this time he was flying as well as the majority of kestrels 
do fly, quite as well as any of the trained ones that I have ever seen. 

Then came the business of throwing him from the hand—to 
give him the necessary impetus for a flight at a sparrow. 

This is done by holding the hawk in one hand, with fingers 
uppermost, his head and shoulders projecting from beneath the 
little finger, and his legs and tail—or “‘ train ’’—from beneath the 
thumb, and by throwing him at the psychological moment and 
with a “‘ round arm ’’ movement in the direction of the intended 
quarry. 


*A hawk caught in the mature state, not taken as a nestling, is called 
‘ 
by falconers a ‘‘ haggard.’’ 


, 


‘* ARMISTICE ” FLYING TO THE FIST. 
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This, at first, he was inclined to resent, but in time he grew 
to realize that to be held in this fashion in the hand meant that the 
lure would soon be produced and that he would partake of some- 
thing in the way of refreshment. 

Then it remained only to throw him at a sparrow and to see 
whether he would be clever enough to take it before it reached cover 
—and I must admit that his first attempts were conspicuous 
failures! But at last, perhaps when he was feeling in particularly 
good form, his efforts were crowned with success. 


METHOD OF HOLDING A HAWK IN READINESS FOR A THROW. 


It was on the afternoon of January 3rd, 1919, when, as he was 
being carried near some farm buildings, a number of sparrows 
were noticed scratching about at the foot of some straw stacks. 


” 


** Armistice ’? was quickly relieved of his swivel and leash, 
and taken in the hand in readiness for a throw. The sparrows 
were approached, and as they rose he was thrown towards them. 

On half opened tense wings he shot like an arrow into their 
midst, singled out one of them, struck at it, succeeded only in dis- 
lodging a bunch of feathers, and as he swung upwards to stoop 
again, the artful sparrow dropped to earth and disappeared like a 
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flash under some logs of wood lying near by. Again the eager 
** Armistice,’’ waiting anxiously on the roof of a cowshed, was 
called back and taken up; then when all was ready the logs were 
one by one moved away. Gradually the pile decreased, until at 
last only two logs, side by side, were left. One of them is gingerly 
moved. ‘‘ There he goes!’’ and the little hawk shoots forward. 
This time there is no mistake, for he ‘‘ binds ”’ to the sparrow in 
great style, and what is more, does not attempt to carry it away, 
and allows himself to be picked up without any fuss. 

It is no doubt understood that the kestrel is of no real use as 
regards the practical side of falconry, and it is probably for that 
reason that he was known in the old romantic days as the Knave’s 
hawk. Still, a kestrel flying to the lure is a very pretty sight, almost 
as pretty perhaps as our ‘‘ Armistice,’? beyond the control of man, 
once more soaring in the sunlight—a speck in the blue sky. 

But it happened, as accidents do happen, that when ‘* Armis- 
tice ’’ was flying to the lure one afternoon he made a particularly 
sudden stoop, tore the lure from the end of the creance, and swung 
with it into the upper branches of a beech tree. 

Here indeed he was beyond our control, and we looked at one 
another in dismay. There was our little hawk calmly commencing 
a good meal and absolutely out of our reach! 

What was to be done? Certainly we could not lure him down, 
or, since he was only half trained, climb up and bring him down; 
nor could we throw stones or clods of earth at him, as that would 
only succeed in thoroughly scaring him. 

Then it was that a strange thing happened. 

To our surprise he suddenly set up a frantic screaming, and 
almost immediately a wild femaie kestrel swinging into the tree 
made a dash at him—or the lure—-and the three of them, ‘‘ Armis- 
tice,’’ wild hawk, and the lure came tumbling down together in a 
confused bundle. 

Half-way down they separated, the wild hawk making her way 
towards a tree some fifty yards away; ‘*‘ Armistice ’’ ruffled and 
obviously nervous, taking his perch on the handiest branch he 
could find, and the lure, to our delight, dropping safely to earth, to 
be reclaimed and used a few minutes later for the purpose of bring- 
ing back the still hungry ‘‘ Armistice.”’ 

But the most interesting incident had yet to befall us, and it 
happened whilst we were flying him to the lure in open country. 
He was sitting at the time on a gate post, and we were about to call 
him off, when a wild kestrel made straight for him, and but for 
our violent shouts and gesticulations would assuredly have struck 
him. 

Thereupon we decided to try an experiment to discover 
whether a wild hawk could be caught with a tame one; so calling 
our hawk back to us, we attached the swivel and leash to his jesses, 
and fastened him to a small stump in the middle of the field. 


Rie 
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Hardly had we gone fifty yards away when the wild hawk 
again made for him, this time bowling him over and struggling 
with him on the ground, only leaving go and flying off as we ran 
up to help our friend, for we had not expected quite such definite 
action on the part of the wild hawk. 


‘INTO THE BLUE.” 
A remarkable photograph of ‘“ Armistice’’ in flight.’’ 


Again and again we tried walking away from our bird to find 
out whether the wild one would again attack, and each time that 
we did so, back he came to carry on the fight. 

And despite our efforts to keep him from closing, he once again 
managed to dash in and knock the unfortunate ‘‘ Armistice ’’ off 
his perch, the pair of them this time entering into the spirit of the 
thing and indulging in a rough-and-tumble on the ground! 

Now there is not the slightest doubt that if we had had a bow 
net of some kind handy, we could quite easily have pulled it over 
both of them, and so secured the stranger as well as the bewildered 
Armistice.”’ 
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However, we never carried out the experiment, for we had 
neither a bow net, nor the wish to have another hawk, and in fact 
it was shortly afterwards that ‘* Armistice ’’ was given his freedom. 

Just two months after the firing of the shot that brought our 
little hawk to earth, he was once again at liberty, for we took off 
his jesses one day and watched him fly on to a limb of a large elm 
tree. 

For days after he might often be seen hovering over the fields 
or flitting about the tops of the taller trees, and in fact would have 
no doubt have come down to a lure had we been inclined to have 
him back again. 

Let us hope that he is at this moment attending to the needs 
of a mate and the insatiable appetites of a healthy family. 


Greer 


Marathon Running 


BY 
F, A. M. WEBSTER, 
Author of ‘“‘ Success in Athletics,’’ &c. 


‘nae Marathon Race has been much discussed recently, and 
the advisability of including it in the programme at future 
Olympic celebrations has been strongly canvassed. 

It is an event to which interest, both historical and senti- 
mental, attach, and one which most people would be sorry to see 
deleted from the list of competitions. Despite the fact that it is a 
race of which the spectators see little but the finish, it has yet 
provided some extraordinary sensations. 

At the first of the modern Olympiads in 1896 Loues of Greece 
proved the victor in 2hrs. 55 mins. 20secs., and this was the sen- 
sation of the whole meeting. When it was seen that a Greek was 
the first competitor to enter the Stadium at Athens, at the end of 
the race, the spectators rose like one man and the whole place was 
for many minutes a frenzied pandemonium of jubilant patriots 
glorying in their countryman’s achievement. Women flung their 
jewels at his feet. People surged around him trying to grasp his 
hand, until the Crown Prince and Prince George of Greece put a 
period to their raptures by bearing the victor off in their arms to 
the dressing room. Nor was this all, for a wealthy hotel-keeper 
offered to provide Loues with three hundred and sixty-five free 
meals and a little boot black offered to clean his shoes in future 
for nothing. 

The next Olympic Marathon Race took place at Paris in 1900, 
when a Frenchman named Teato proved victorious in 2hrs. 
59mins. At St. Louis, U.S.A., in 1904, the European nations 
were not represented, and Hicks of America won in 3 hrs. 28 mins. 
53 secs. At the intermediate celebration held at Athens in 1906, 
Sherring of Canada put up a record performance of 2 hrs. 51 mins. 
23 3/5th secs. 

Another sensational Marathon race was witnessed in 1908, 
when the Olympic Games were held in London. The course was 
from Windsor Castle to Shepherds Bush, London. At the Clock 
Tower, Harlesden, C. Hefferon (South Africa) led from Dorando 
Pietri (Italy) by a couple of minutes, with J. J. Hayes (America) 
lying third. Just before reaching Wormwood Scrubs the little 
Italian and Hayes both passed Hefferon, but Dorando’s effort had 
been made too early. With the Stadium in sight his pace 
decreased to a crawl. Inside the Stadium he collapsed upon the 
track, but was helped to his feet and staggered on for a further 
fifty yards, when he fell again; again he was lifted to his feet, and 
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again collapsed within thirty yards of the tape, past which he was 
virtually carried, with Hayes a hundred yards behind being urged 
along by his countrymen, but hardly able to finish. Hefferon, 
who next appeared, was also much distressed, but managed to 
finish unattended. He was a game sportsman to the end, and 
refused to lodge any protest; Hayes, however, did so, and 
Dorando was disqualified; but he had the satisfaction of receiving 
a special gold cup presented by Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 
The official time returned by Hayes was 2 hrs. 55 mins. 18 2/5th 
secs. At Stockholme in 1912 the British Empire claimed first two 
places, K. K. McArthur and C. W. Gitsham, both of South Africa, 
covering the course in 2 hrs. 36 mins. 54 secs., and 2 hrs. 37 mins. 
52 secs. respectively. 

The Marathon Race is one of approximately twenty-five miles, 
but it is impossible to compare the merit of performances on 
account of the difference in the roads as to grades, etc., of the 
various courses. 

There is a famous saying that ‘‘ Every Boat Race costs a life,”’ 
and this is equally true of the Marathon Race, because the tremen- 
dous strain is bound to tell upon the less physically perfect or 
some incompletely trained athlete; this fact was fully appreciated 
by the ancients, who laid great stress upon the training of com- 
petitors for the Olympic Games, insisting upon a preparatory 
course lasting ten months, a further final month being devoted 
to the practice of exercises in the gymnasium. 

My readers will, I am sure, fully appreciate the wisdom of 
these precautions, and will see that it is necessary for a man to be 
thoroughly overhauled by a first-class doctor before deciding to 
take up Marathon running, and, with the doctor’s pronouncement 
of physical fitness having proved satisfactory, it will be necessary 
for the aspirant to honours to enter upon a systematic course of 
preparation. To compete in so punishing a race without proper 
training is not only to court failure, but is bound to lead to bodily 
injury. 

It must be remembered that Marathon racing makes a far 
greater demand upon individuals than does ordinary long distance 
running upon the cinder track. The reason for this is that the 
Marathon man competes upon the road, from which there is not 
to be got that elasticity which is found in the turf or cinder track. 

It naturally follows that road work subjects the feet to a great 
deal of wear and tear, so that it is necessary to have recourse to 
artificial means of toughening the skin to resist great friction 
between the feet, sock and shoe. To bring about this toughening 
the feet should be bathed twice a day in a solution of sheep’s gall 
and spirit of camphor mixed in equal parts. The expert trainer 
must assess the period for which each individual should submit 
to this “‘ pickling.’’ The first week of training is the most trying 
for the feet, but if they survive for seven days the probability is 
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that they are going to stand the work. Blisters must be dealt with 
by pricking, cleansing, and the application of Friar’s Balsam on 
lint. Particular attention should be paid to the toenails, which 
should be cut after bathing, but never clipped at the sides. It is 
at the sides that they may become tender, when vasalined cotton 
wool should be applied, a little being inserted under the corners 
of the nails if possible. 

During the first week the internal organs of the body should 
be medicinally and thoroughly cleansed, after which a weekly dose 
of Epsom salts should serve to keep the athlete free from bilious- 
ness. 

It is assumed that only the man possessing a naturally strong 
constitution will take up the event in consideration, but even such 
a man must be wary in his ways and live by routine, taking 
strengthening foods at regular intervals. The athlete’s purpose 
is to keep himself sound in wind and limb and to build up his 
physical and nervous forces to the highest pitch of endurance; this 
he cannot do in less than six months. 

One point the Marathon runner must bear in mind through- 
out the period of training is that it is not the twenty-five mile 
distance which will break him up, but the pace at which those 
miles must be covered. 

It may be as well to mention here some of the points con- 
cerning shoes, to which I referred in an earlier article. 

The Marathon runner’s racing shoe is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, identical with the footgear of the track walker, but the last 
layer on the pad should be of indiarubber to help absorb the shock 
of putting down the foot upon the hard road, and as the long 
distance road runner cannot be expected to progress continuously 
upon the ball of the foot, the heels of the shoes should be low and 
flat. Nails and spikes are of course out of the question, but a shoe 
the sole of which is protected by rubber may be used with advan- 
tage when the going is good and hard. Socks, with elastic tops, 
are absolutely essential as an aid to keeping the feet free from grit 
and dirt. It is, of course, assumed that the runner will have his 
shoes made for him by an expert who will take care that the 
measurements are accurate and the material supplied of the best 
non-stretching kind. He should also see that thev fit close at the 
heel but are broad enough at the sole to allow of the foot being 
fully spread out each time it is placed down. Every Marathon 
runner should have three pairs of shoes; two of medium weight 
and strength and the third lighter and longer. These will enable 
him to obtain relief if his feet begin to swell during the race. 

Having this matter in mind I must add that the Marathon 
runner and his trainer should practise frequently the art of quickly 
changing the socks and shoes so that there need be no unnecessary 
delay in the course of the race. 

Mention was made above of regularity in the hours at which 
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meals are taken, but something more than this is necessary. The 
athlete will be running for upwards of two hours, the race probably 
commencing somewhere about two o’clock. If this assumption is 
correct it naturally follows that he must accustom himself to take 
his midday meal between 11.30 a.m. and 12 noon. As regards 
diet the trainer must study his charge’s likes and dislikes, but it is 
safe to assume that chops and steaks will play a big part in the 
bill of fare. In any case simple food only should be offered, and 
it must be easy of digestion. For some men, who need building 
up, flesh-forming foods are necessary. The case of the man 
whose weight it is necessary to reduce is, however, more difficult, 
in that his food must be lighter while retaining all the nourishing 
qualities of the other man’s fare. It is but a step from this regu- 
larity of meal times to the contention that the daily training should 
take place at the same period of time as that at which the actual 
race will be run. Still assuming that the race will commence at 
2 p-m., it is upon the period between then and five o’clock that the 
athlete and his trainer should concentrate their attention each day, 
and to those hours all the rest of the twenty-four should be sub- 
servient. 

The training of the Marathon runner must be essentially 
systematic, and “‘hurry slowly”’ is a good maxim for him to 
observe. 

For a man who can devote all his time to preparation 7.0 a.m. 
is the hour for rising, 11.30 a.m. the midday meal, between 2.0 
and 5.0 p.m. the training period, and bedtime at 9.30. For the 
man whose time is not entirely his own I would recommend a 
midday meal at 12 noon and the heaviest part of the training in 
the evening, early morning work never being satisfactory. All 
work done should be carried out at routine distances and checked 
by the watch. For both training and racing a time-table should 
be worked out and strictly adhered to, but any variation from the 
time-table should run to the work being a little behind schedule, 
never faster. It is not my intention to indicate that a stereotyped 
time-table should be drawn up at the beginning of training and 
never modified during the three months of preparation, for that is 
absurd, neither the trainer nor the athlete knowing the latter’s 
capabilities, or limitations, until he has been at work for some 
while, when the time limits of the miles may be set. 

I would recommend those who wish to succeed as Marathon 
runners to consider the moral of the story concerning an old York- 
shire cotton spinner who invented a wonderful machine and when 
asked how he did it replied that ‘‘ he thought about nothing else.” 
To get into Marathon prize winning form is no more easy than to 
invent an entirely new piece of machinery, and the athlete must, 
therefore, enter upon his task with his mind firmly made up to 
succeed, despite early failures and the set-backs he will experience 
in the course of his preparation. It may indeed be said that the 
Marathon race is designed for big-hearted runners only. 
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To my remarks about the time schedule I would add that a 
man must become a competent judge of the speed at which he is 
travelling, otherwise he cannot hope to adhere to his time-table. 

Now as to the actual preparation. 

It has been seen that the first week is devoted to the medicinal 
preparation of the system and feet, but during that time easy 
exercise upon the road should be taken twice a day, followed by 
two days’ work over a two miles course at slow speed. The dis- 
tance is next raised to three miles, and at the beginning of the 
second fortnight of training the athlete should be prepared to travel 
five miles at a fair speed. Then follow steady runs of 3, 5, 7, 10, 
15 and 20 miles, for which times are carefully taken and entered 
daily into a book. 

The thoughtful athlete will of course appreciate the fact that 
his standard time per mile will increase in proportion to the 
distance run, varying from 53 minutes the first mile in a three mile 
run to 6} minutes for the first mile of 15, and seven minutes for the 
first mile of 25. 

Having got through the preliminary stage of preparation, and 
when he is nearing the top of his physical form, the runner may 
devote his attention to preparation for the actual race. At this 
stage his distances will vary considerably, and he will run twice 
and once on alternate days, in which case the work will be some- 
what as follows :— 


Monpay.—7 to 15 miles, divided between morning and after- 
noon. 
Tuespay.—Afternoon 20 miles. Three hours’ walk at five 
miles per hour followed by a warm bath. 
WEDNEsDAY.-—Five to 12 miles morning and afternoon. 
TuHurspay.—Afternoon 15 miles. Three hours’ walk at five 
miles per hour followed by a warm bath. 
FripAy.—Seven to 12 miles morning and afternoon. 
Saturpay.—Afternoon 15 miles. Three hours’ walk at five 
miles per hour followed by a warm bath. 
Sunpay.—Morning 3 miles speed work. 


In carrying out the above suggestion, however, the athlete 
must be generally guided by his own condition and must, under 
no circumstances, unduly fatigue himself, for it must be remem- 
bered that at this stage he is getting very fit and will be desirous 
of testing his capabilities, but that is not advisable, as the object 
in view is to have him at his very best on the day of the race, and 
not a moment before. The truth of this contention is proved by 
the fact that the very best trainers never allow their charges to 
cover the full Marathon course more than three times during the 
whole period of preparation, and they, moreover, immediately 
lengthen the time standard if it is observed that the runner is 
taking too much out of himself in his training spins. 
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The first full distance trial does not take place until the athlete 
has been in training for a month and a half, the second at the end 
of two months, and the third a fortnight before the race, and, in 
every case, the day after the trial should be devoted to rest. 

There are a few more points I should like to mention. 

Massage must, of course, form an essential part of the train- 
ing, and, for those men whose sinews and muscles are hard and 
who, therefore, require some form of oily lubrication, goosegrease 
is the very best. While on the subject of ‘‘ greasing,’’ not only 
for purposes of lubrication but also as a protection against cold, 
a word may well be said in the latter connection. Many men, I 
know, resort to the practice of anointing the limbs with turpentine 
to keep out the cold, but this has a stickily chilly effect, and is not 
to be compared with a mixture of whisky and spirits of camphor 
rubbed all over the body, especially the chest and back, which 
imparts a warm glow to the flesh. 

Having regard to the variable nature of our English climate 
the Marathon runner must be prepared for all eventualities, from 
tropical heat to arctic cold. 

He should be careful in the selection of his clothes to see that 
he uses nothing which will interfere with the free evaporation of 
perspiration. Warm weather calls only for singlet and shorts of 
light material ; on sunny days the head and back of the neck should 
be protected ; but in cold weather a woollen vest and sweater should 
be worn together with long drawers beneath the usual shorts, and 
it will not be altogether inadvisable to put a muffler about the 
neck. 

I have made specific mention of the necessity of prolonged 
and careful training, if the health is to stand the strain of compe- 
tition unimpaired, and would now add that it is just as important 
for a man to “ train-off’’ gently after the race as to “‘ train-on”’ 
carefully for it. The thoughtless youngster is over prone to go 
straight out of training the day after the race is run and to have, 
indeed, what he considers a “‘ good time,’’ but anv sudden change 
in the method of living is almost as dangerous as competing in an 
untrained state. 

We come now to the actual question of the race, and it is a 
golden rule for the athlete to remember that it is advisable to keep 
a seven minutes a mile gait for the first hour, increasing in the 
second hour as he warms to the work, and holding all his reserves 
in hand for the last five miles, in which the race will be either won 
or lost. He should also remember that under adverse weather 
conditions the time schedule should be increased slightly. 

During training, and particularly a week before and on the 
day of the race, the runner must, at all costs, be kept from worry- 
ing about his chances. Rumours as to the wonderful perform- 
ances of his opponents will, no doubt, be plentiful, but they should 
be kept from his ears, or at any rate discredited by his trainer and 
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friends. And this they may honestly do, since rumour always 
grows by exaggeration as it passes from mouth to mouth. The 
main thing is to keep up the man’s confidence in himself, and to 
persuade him, at all costs, to run his race in accordance with his 
pre-arranged time schedule, as, if he does this, he will not be 
induced to attempt to force the pace in the early stages of the 
competition, which is always a fatal mistake to make, for he cannot 
do more than run the course at the best pace at his command, 
and any undue speed witnessed in the early stages is probably 
only evidence of the strategy of a section of club runners doing 
the best they can for the man who is their first string. 

On this question of running to a time schedule I would like 
to quote what the late Michael Murphy has said in his excellent 
book on athletic training ; the paragraph in question is as follows : 

‘A great many Marathon races are lost because all runners 
desire to keep up with too fast a pace at the start. The success 
of Johnny Haves and all the American competitors at London in 
1908 was due to the fact that they had been trained to run at a 
certain speed. They had gone over the distance often enough to 
know best how fast they could run. In other words, they knew 
their own pace. At the start of that run several of the English 
entrants ran themselves off their feet, the result being that the first 
Englishman to finish was number twelve. Four Americans, who 
used their heads, finished in front of him.’’ 

The Englishman referred to by Mr. Murphy is W. T. Clark, 
in fairness to whom the great American trainer’s remarks must be 
qualified, for no man ever ran a pluckier race. Clarke’s knee 
gave way in the earlier stages of the competition, but his trainer 
insisted that he should go on. Time and again he had to stop 
for massage, yet he pluckily persevered until eventually finishing 
at the Stadium at Shepherd’s Bush a little ahead of his fellow 
countryman, E. Barnes (13th); F. Lord (15th) and J. G. Beal 
(17th) being the only other English competitors to finish. Clarke’s 
time was 3hrs. 16mins. 8 3/5th secs., which, under the circum- 
stances, was remarkably good. 

In undertaking so big an effort as a Marathon race there is a 
golden maxim which the runner should never lose sight of: it is 
that he must keep sufficient pace in reserve for a fighting finish. 

Other competitors may press him hard and he may feel infi- 
nitely tired, but he should steel his determination with the thought 
that his opponents are probably suffering equally acutely. 

Finally I would emphasise a point, which I have already 
mentioned, that it is necessary to be overhauled by a good doctor 
before entering into training for Marathon running, and to this I 
would now add that the doctor should be consulted half-way 
through the training period, before the competition, and again 
during the training-off when the race is finished. 


An Otter Hunt 


BY 


DOUGLAS GORDON. 


OOK out below.” 

The electrifying shout acted as no earthquake would have 
done upon the disconsolate string of sportsmen, who had been 
trailing along as befitted rather a bevy of tired tramps than 
hunters keen upon their game. 

It was genuine enough. Along the alder-studded river banks 
echoed the steady chorus of marking hounds—a particularly wel- 
come sound to one who had journeyed far to see a famous pack 
hunt. 

Till then the day had yielded only disappointment. There 
had not been the ghost of a “‘trail.’’ That—the prettiest part of 
otter-hunting—is unknown these picnic days. And at the best 
a mid-day trail is but a faint echo of that which hounds ran over 
the dew-soaked meadows in the stillness of sunrise. Neither mud- 
bank nor slide had shown any fresh spoor for miles. Hounds 
were working the last reaches of the river appointed for that day’s 
draw, and I was beginning to think about homeward trains when 
this eleventh hour find banished such considerations for a season. 

I did not participate in the inevitable rush to ‘‘man the 
stickle.’” To start with it was not what might be termed ‘‘ heavy 
water,’’ and I considered the otter might be granted a sporting 
chance. Secondly, there was the usual contingent of enthusiastic 
Novices, eager to fill the thankless post. Thirdly, my sole object 
in being there was to see the hounds work, and that is impossible 
when lined up in the shallows. 

For some time there was little in it. Beneath the alders the 
bank was riddled with holts about which the otter dodged while 
a couple of persevering terriers kept him on the shift. 

Now was the chance for pedestrian Nimrods to show their zeal, 
and right manfully they rose to the occasion. Before long a dozen 
red-coated beaux were digging like Trojans, and what with a pole 
rattling here, a spade thumping there, and a crowbar probing 
somewhere else, the disturbance eventually became too much for 
the otter’s nerves. The lower shallows presented an uninviting 
barricade of poles and legs, and after inspecting these he decided 
upon a bold venture up stream. 

Then his real troubles began. Hounds still pressed him, 
forcing and driving him upwards into the dangerous shallows. 
The inexorable pursuit began to tell on him, and on trying to 
double back to his holts he found a fresh line had been formed to 
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cut him off. That would not do, so he tried a rhine leading off 
the main river. This proved a mistake. The dyke was shallow 
and devoid of any holding save rushes, and when hounds sniffed 
him out, which they soon did, he had a tough time. 

Here the scene resembled a sort of glorified rat hunt, very 
gratifying to the crowd, but quite innocent of “‘sport.’’ Two 
fanatics placed themselves at the dyke’s mouth to keep the quarry 
up the narrow waterway, and by dint of furious poling created 
sputter enough to turn a crocodile, let alone an otter. He, poor 
fellow, was hard put to it to save his skin just then, as he was 
chivvied about the rushes, with a hundred pairs of eyes on the 
look-out for him, and a hundred tongues ready to acclaim the 
moment his unfortunate nose showed above water. 

But his time had not come yet. A sudden roar announced 
that he had taken to land, having burst out, otter-like, just when 
and where nobody expected him. And despite all the mobbing 
which ensued, he regained the main river with the leading hound 
one foot behind his rudder. 

Then came the prettiest hunting of the day. A long reach of 
river was open to the otter, and though there were no holts, a forest 
of flags, with deep pools here and there, and bushes blinding 
either bank, rendered the game more even-chanced. 

In river hunting it never pays to race up and down the bank 
to wherever excitement centres for the moment. You must select 
your place and stay there. On this occasion I placed myself 
beside a willow, past which the river ran a fairly open course. 
Some reeds fringed the banks. In mid-stream the butt end of a 
submerged bough projected, and on the near side some alder-tips 
drooped to the water’s level, forming an archway or channel along 
which a hunted otter was extremely likely to pass. 

Things were fairly quiet for the moment, and then is always 
the time to keep one’s eyes open. There was a slight stir just 
above and a water-vole scuttled over a boulder and dived from 
the far side—plop! Something stirred the lily leaves, and next 
instant the otter swung out into the little channel and floated 
towards me, his head back and rudder clear above water. 

By a willow root five yards away was a little muddy beach. 
To this he paddled and landed, and then I noticed that he carried 
something in his mouth. At first I thought this must be a cub. 
They will often shift their young about when in danger, as a cat 
does. A keener look, however, revealed the object to be an ee’, 
still wriggling in its captor’s jaws. The otter seemed in no con- 
cern about himself, though hounds were on him again up river. 
His whole attention seemed centred upon his catch. He whacted 
the wretched creature soundly against the root, then calmly sitting 
down, proceeded to gobble it up, tail first, in true otter fashion, 
smacking his jaws with satisfaction. This done he licked his 
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lips, listened a moment to hear what hounds were about, then 
slid off shore in that peculiar silent gliding way of his and was 
one. 

° For long I kept silent about what I had seen. Not being a 
fisherman I did not desire the reputation for doubtful veracity 
which professors of that craft have acquired. But the case is by 
no means unique. A deer will stop to browse though hounds 
are within earshot. A fox will snap up a rabbit and trail it for 
miles sometimes, if not hard pressed. Some assert this trait as 
proof that the hunted suffer less from fear than is supposed. 
There is of course no ground for such an assumption. It simply 
shows that the animal’s mental vision is not wide enough to 
embrace anything beyond the moment: that unless in immediate 
danger or distress, the instinct to feed or kill asserts itself. The 
otter had not sought the eel, but chancing upon it, had grabbed 
it, following an impulse bred of unalterable custom. 

I marked the otter’s wave until the current swept it away. 
Then, watching the far bank, I caught a glimpse of a dark form 
gliding under a hover nearly opposite. With that came the 
hounds. Down they swept—a roaring, splashing, spattering 
flood—straight on and away down stream, giving tongue to the 
‘‘wash’’ far more freely than strict etiquette would desire. Just 
astern of the tail hound, along both banks, came the field, hell 
for leather, as the expression goes, and when the last of the per- 
spiring procession had sprinted past, I re-settled myself and waited 
for the water to clear. A hundred yards above me a whip stood 
stork-fashion in mid-stream, leaning on his pole. Silent watch- 
men were posted at various points among the alders; otherwise 
the river seemed left in the possession of sundry startled coots and 
moorhens. 

From the stickle sounded the frantic clash of poles as every 
man plied his weapon like a Briton. Excited figures raced up 
and down, each according to his fancy, nobody seeing anything 
of course—nothing was there to be seen—but all enjoying them- 
selves hugely. 

Under the hover where the otter had disappeared there was 
the suspicion of a splash. A slight wave surged out, mingled 
with the current, and was lost. He had evidently moved, and I 
cast my eyes up stream for the “‘chain,’’ that being the line of 
bubbles an otter blows when swimming under water. But not a 
bubble rose, and there was no other way of tracing his course 
through the streaming water-weeds. The river murmured past. 
A light wind swayed the sword-reeds, and the dancing ripples 
dazzled the eye and made watching the water exceedingly difficult. 

Suddenly my glance fell upon the projecting stub in mid- 
stream. It looked different somehow, though I had to study it 
for a long while before discovering wherein lay the change. At 
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last I detected something attached to its base, at the point where 
it formed an acute angle with the water line. It looked like a 
floating feather captured by the eddy. Nothing more. 

The huntsman was casting up stream, tapping the rushes with 
his pole, while hounds worked the hovers under the banks. I 
looked at the stub again and could hardly repress an exclamation. 
The feather had grown to twice its previous size and was still 
swelling. There was no mistaking it now. It was the otter’s flat 
head, resting there with the nose just above water. How he was 
supporting himself, whether upon a submerged boulder, or just 
clinging to the wood somehow, I could not see. 

I watched him without stirring until our eyes met. Then | 
expected him to duck on the instant. He did no such thing. He 
looked me squarely in the face, and something in his little black 
fishy eyes stirred me uneasily. There was nothing attractive in 
the face of the poor hunted brute. His eyes had that fierce cruel 
gleam one sees in those of a snake, but in them also was a haunting 
look—the fear of death, and, I thought, entreaty. Somehow he 
seemed to be entrusting his secret to me, and asking me to respect 
his confidence. 

Doubtless, according to venery law my duty was to signal to 
the huntsman. One’s presence in the field binds one to promote 
the sport by all possible means. Right or wrong, such is the 
unwritten convention. Had I been with my own hounds no alter- 
native course would have been open to me. Here, however, I was 
an outsider, free from obligation, and entitled to an onlooker’s 
privileges. This, together with the unusual circumstances, 
created a precedent which allowed me to adopt the more sports- 
manlike course. 

“Let be,’ I thought. ‘‘If they can find you the more clever 
they. If not, your secret is safe with me, and good luck to you, 
my friend.”’ 

As the hounds came up his head sank from sight and I 
thought he had gone. The pack were all around the place, splash- 
ing among the flags, and nosing the hovers. One cunning old 
fellow, trying to hunt the bubble, completely circled the stub. 
He seemed suspicious. When swimming the pool below some 
wash reached him and he vociferated freely. But the huntsman 
was incredulous and blew his hounds on up stream. I stole a 
glance at the stub. The feather had reappeared. He had merely 
ducked, pro tem. 

The very cleverness of the trick compelled admiration, if not 
sympathy. His little snub nose so exactly resembled a part of the 
wood that nobody who had not seen the whole picture could ever 
detect him. However bad his character I could not but wish him 
well. And why not? Trout and salmon killer we call him, ‘but 
after all, why should not he fish as well as anybody else ? 

A long silence followed. Hounds were completely baffled. 
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Had the water dissolved the otter he could not have vanished more 
mysteriously—more unaccountably. But the knowing ones were 
looking at their watches, then at the river apprehensively. 

‘No time to lose,’’ said a water bailiff. ‘‘ The mill water is 
due down. The river will be as high again in no time.” 

That set everybody on the fume. Zealots became busy again 
beating rushes and poling imaginary holts, and still the minutes 
passed. 

It occurred to me to wonder whether the predicted event would 
benefit the otter or otherwise. If the river rose he would have to 
quit his stub, and then anything might happen. 

My eye constantly wandered to that little black spot, and at 
last I noticed that the water was rising. By various marks on the 
stick I noted its rapid upward course. I wondered how long the 
otter could stick it. Every moment was of consequence to him 
if only he knew. 

The day was declining; longer and longer the alder shadows 
stretched across the meadow. Up and down, working every pool, 
backwater, rhine and ditch, toiled huntsman and hounds, search- 
ing—seeking that which was lost tothem. The stub was engulfed 
in a swirling rush of water now, and the otter was gone. 

Then I saw the field-master go up to the huntsman. For a 
while they stood in consultation. Then the huntsman turned to 
his hounds. The horn rose to his lips to sound the long blast 


which acknowledges defeat. Home,’ he blew. ‘‘ Home.” 
For the first time I heard that dreary note without regret. 
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NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM. 


A WET-FLY HOLIDAY. 


HEN you go to the Welsh hill country for spring trout fishing 
WV in late April or early May you take your luck in your hands, 
so to speak. And if it happens to drop out of them you are sorry that 
you did not postpone your holiday a bit till such time as the weather 
should have made up its mind to improve. I write these lines after 
much chastening from a violent westerly wind which beat upon us daily 
for a fortnight, now with an incline from the north and now with a 
hint of the south, but always cold and inclement. It brought with it 
torrents of rain and avalanches of hail, and the rivers were perpetually 
disturbed in consequence, occasionally rising to flood level, though we 
were near enough to the source of things for the waters to run down 
in a few hours after each spate. The effect on the trout was what 
might be expected. Having abundance of worms and other flood food 
they did not bother themselves about fly—indeed there were but few 
March browns or duns to excite them—and our baskets were on the 
whole but meagre. 


A THEORY UPSET. 


One result of the weather and big waters was curious. For about 
a week we toiled exceedingly—three and, for a time, four of us—and 


came to a final and solemn conclusion that none of the several rivers 
_ held any trout worth calling trout. We brought back enough for 
breakfast, but they were absurdly small, and we renounced all hope of 
four-to-the-pound averages, which are what wet-fly men yearn for on 
well-furnished streams. The usual theories were of course brought 
forward to account for it, most favoured, perhaps, being the alleged 
activity of local experts with the worm or other less estimable devices. 
The theories did not mend matters, but they helped to make them four- 
square with probabilities, which was a certain comfort. Then, suddenly 
and without warning, we had a day which blew all the theories into 
space. It was to all seeming no more propitious than other days, but 
for some unknown reason the bigger trout whose existence we had 
denied woke up and gave us a taste of their quality. It was not much, 
but it was enough to prove that there were such fish and perhaps more 
of them than is usual in hungry mountain streams with a sharp descent 
down rocky courses. Between us we had perhaps six trout which 
reached or exceeded half a pound, one of them being only a fraction 
under the pound. After that we went out each morning in better heart, 
and though we did nothing worth mentioning on any other day, we did 
have to do with a certain number of good trout, and came to the con- 
clusion that the fishing was after all not to be despised provided that 
conditions were favourable. 


TYPES OF WATER. 


In my own mind I divide the hill streams into three classes, largely 
according to the distance from their sources. Quite near their begin- 
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ning they are usually rocky and precipitous, there is little fly-food, and 
the trout are very small. A two-ounce average weight, with occasional 
fish of five or six ounces, may be regarded as a normal thing in these 
reaches. Asa happy exception may be mentioned the possibility of a 
mile or two of level ground above the rocky falls, where the river winds 
quietly along a peaty bed and has a succession of relatively deep still 
pools. There the trout may be considerably bigger than their relations 
rather lower down and the fishing is naturally much better. We were 
told of such a tract of water at the head of one of our rivers, but we 
never got far enough up to find it. Below the two-ounce waters of the 
rock-slopes are to be found what I always consider the normal reaches. 
Here the river still hurries, it is true, but its descent is less steep, and 
rock ledges alternate with pebbly reaches. In places the pebbles may 
be small enough to have something of the character of gravel. Bushes 
and trees are more numerous on the banks, and generally the food- 
supply of the fish seems to improve. Here the average weight on a 
good day may be five to the pound, and on a very good day four. A 
half-pound fish is not out of the common, though it is always hailed 
with rejoicings. As the river travels further on its way and traverses 
flatter country, so does the angler gradually find himself coming to the 
third class of water, where the feeding is much better and the trout are 
correspondingly bigger. I know one or two rivers where they should 
average three to the pound on a decent day and where as an exception 
an angler might have to do with individual specimens of 2 Ib. or even 
more. Such waters are, of course, the cream of wet-fly fishing so far 
as size of trout goes, though their scenery has not, perhaps, the fasci- 
nation that belongs to the higher hills. 


LOWER REACHES. 


Below some point determined by chance or circumstance a big 
river which has given the angler the variety of interest suggested gener- 
ally ceases to yield trout in any quantity. A number of causes may 
combine to produce this result. Pollutions may be more numerous, 
but probably the principal factor is the presence in increased numbers 
of other fish. Grayling may be the enemy in some cases, though they 
can co-exist with trout well enough if they are kept within bounds. 
The trouble with them is that they are autumn and winter fish and so 
receive less attention from anglers than the trout, which rise in spring 
and summer. In Yorkshire, where many expert fishermen make a 
practice of grayling fishing with bait in winter and make large baskets, 
I fancy the grayling question is not nearly so acute as in some other 
districts. It would probably be an advantage to try the Yorkshire 
methods elsewhere. Much worse than grayling are the chub. These 
fish will gradually work their way up a river and do great harm to it. 
I know one fishing resort where they are increasing steadily both in 
numbers and size, and where anglers simply leave them alone, because 
they cannot be bothered with chub when they are trout fishing. When 
I first visited the place a chub of 1 lb. seemed rather a big one. A few 
years later I found a good many of from 2 Ib. to 3 lb. By now I dare 
say there are 5 pounders in the big pools. As chub are inveterate 
cannibals (though this does not seem to be generally recognised) their 
capacity for mischief if they are heavy is very great. I consider them 
much worse for a trout stream than pike, and would urge all fishery 
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owners to do their best to eradicate them. Much can be done with a 
fly-rod in hot weather if you are careful, and the sport is not to be 
despised. The pity is that most trout-fishers are content to scorn 
chub silently (or perhaps not silently) and to pass by their haunts with- 
out attacking them. So their numbers are little reduced by fishing. 


OTHER ENEMIES. 


Of the other coarse fish pike are of course the most dangerous, 
and they also seem to be able to live in stronger water than most 
species. But they do not multiply so rapidly as chub and other fish 
which swim in shoals. Roach and dace do not apparently push up so 
high as pike or chub, and if they do their presence is objectionable 
rather because they compete with trout for food than because they do 
any active harm. It is possible that they may eat trout ova on the 
spawning beds (grayling certainly do this at times), but as a rule the 
weather is cold at the spawning time and then both roach and dace 
are apt to take to the deeper pools, so their depredations are probably 
limited. One other species must be mentioned because it undoubtedly 
plays havoc in most trout districts, and that is the eel. The eel is a 
difficulty because it has considerable economic importance, and one 
cannot take quite the same attitude towards it as one takes towards 
chub or pike. On the other hand the eel breeds in the sea and, so far 
as is known, human efforts do not affect the ultimate supply one way 
or the other. There seems to be no reason at present why man should 
not catch all the eels he can either when they are running down stream 
in autumn, or while they are growing and feeding in the fresh water. 
Eel fishing presumably ought to be encouraged in the interests of 
national food supply, and its successful prosecution is certainly good 
for the trout, so one has no hesitation as to the right policy. 


MAY FLY. 


Returning from North Wales and the March brown, I find myself 
suddenly filled with thoughts of the Mayfly, for the south country has 
kept up the premature development which was so noticeable before I 
started. Already there had been reports of a hatch of Mayfly on the 
Dorsetshire Stour in mid-April, the earliest of which I ever heard. I 
shail be surprised if the fly has not appeared on many other rivers some 
time before these notes appear. In a normal year, of course, the first 
day of June may be considered roughly the Mayfly date, and the insect 
may be expected to be either well on or beginning by then. The Kennet 
at and above Hungerford has generally been rather later than most 
rivers, and June 6 is about the usual date for that district. But this 
year it will be odd if something like a record for earliness has not been 
set up. 


THE FLY FOR COARSE FISH. 


The coarse fishing season does not depend on variations in Nature’s 
moods, and June 16 is its date for beginning whether things in general 
be early or late. One advantage in 1920 should be that fish will be in 
better condition than they are ordinarily. In most years few of them 
are really fit for much before July. Dace are, as a rule, the earliest to 
recover from the effects of spawning. The beginning of the coarse 
fishing season is, I think, best celebrated with the fly-rod in districts 
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where the waters are suitable to fly-fishing. Chub, dace and roach will 
all be found on or near the shallows, and good sport may be had on 
warm days and still evenings with such patterns as the alder, zulu, or 
coachman. For coarse fish it is a good plan to have a tiny tail of 
white kid to one’s fly. It is best incorporated as part of the original 
dressing, but it can at need be attached to a fly with a turn or two of 
waxed silk or even by being hooked on. What fish take it for I do 
not know, but it certainly seems to make them seize a fly more greedily 
and hold it more firmly when seized. For big chub an alder on quite 
a big hook with a kid tail is on the whole the best fly I know, the 
zulu being perhaps the next best. It is well to have strongish gut 
for these chub because they have great pulling power and are very apt 
to plunge into beds of weeds when first hooked. There they will remain 
unless the tackle will stand a considerable strain. 
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Japanese Duelling 


SOME REMARKABLE PECULIARITIES. 
BY 
HIRAM KNIGHT. 


O the Western mind a man to be a Master of Arms must be 

proficient in sword play and able to give a good account of 
himself in the ring or on the mat. Provided that in fencing he 
can ‘‘ keep the line,’’? in boxing he can show some knowledge of 
style, and in wrestling he can contrive to evade some “holds,” 
we deem him expert. On the Continent the three qualifications 
still are necessary, but in England there is a tendency nowadays 
to eliminate the wrestling—whether or not this is desirable cannot 
be discussed in this article, but it must be pointed out that inas- 
much as there is unquestionably a very marked resemblance 
between fencing and boxing, prowess in these arts alone should 
not stamp a man as a master of self-defence. 

In the East—that is to say in Japan—the duellist has to 
perfect himself in many forms of physical culture and accustom 
himself to numerous weapons, each of which calls for a particular 
method of handling. Certain it is that a Westerner would be at a 
loss if compelled to set about an opponent armed with a sickle 
encumbered with a length of chain to which a weighty ball of lead 
is attached, nor would his comfort be increased if his only imple- 
ment of self-defence was a saucepan lid! Yet put these primitive 
weapons in the hands of Japs and the subsequent duel will provide 
enough skill to satisfy even the severest of critics. 

With the Japanese physical culture is something of a religion : 
it dates back into the dim dark ages and it is, therefore, not sur- 
prising to find many interesting stories associated with the origin 
of the weird methods of combat upon which the national system 
of training is constructed. These legends have been handed down 
from generation to generation, and whilst some of them are obvious 
fabrications, others are undoubtedly quite true. One that can 
probably be placed in the latter category is associated with the 
manner in which nabebuta—the art of protecting oneself with 
saucepan lids, one in either hand—was originally evolved. 

The story runs that an ancient Japanese professor whilst out 
walking one day came across a man who was dying from wounds 
received in a duel. His terrible injuries and the agony he was 
enduring so appalled the expert that he straightway resolved to 
discover some means whereby one could face an armed opponent 
and overcome him without doing him grievous bodily harm. To 
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this end he gave his pupils permission to attack him at any 
moment, in the hope that, caught unawares, he might snatch up 
some weapon that would suit his purpose. Taking him at his 
word one of his students rushed at him with drawn sword whilst 
he was stirring rice in a saucepan. The instructor parried his 
attack with the aid of the saucepan lid, and found it to be such an 
effective shield that he developed its use, and eventually substi- 
tuted two wooden lids for the original covering. 

Until one sees an expert using this novel shield its effective- 
ness cannot be conceived. Not only can every thrust and cut of 
the sword be diverted or stopped, but by getting in close and 
banging the lids on either side of his adversary’s head, a capable 
exponent will make a swordsman cry “‘ Enough.’’ Close up work 
is obviously the only hope in nabebuta, it follows that the expert 
strives to get the inside position, whereas his opponent is eager 
to keep him at long range. The contest in consequence is similar 
to an exciting bout in which a skilful boxer is faced by a rugged 
fighter. 

The use of sickle and weighted chain—-kusarigama—origin- 
ated with the Japanese farmers who many centuries ago organised 
a sort of volunteer force for the purpose of protecting their personal 
estates and armed themselves with what weapons they had at hand 
or could contrive to manufacture. The sickle used to-day is a 
short curved biade some six inches in length fitted on to a wooden 
shaft about eighteen inches long. To the head of the haft is 
attached a length of chain which terminates in a weighty ball of 
iron. The sickle is held in the right hand, and the chain grasped 
midway in the left. 

Usually the wielder of this somewhat ungainly weapon has 
as an opponent a swordsman. Using the sickle to thrust aside 
the sword, the duellist swings the iron ball round and round in a 
perpendicular plane, then seizing his opportunity he slings the 
missile at his opponent. The idea is to knock the swordsman 
off his balance, or to trap his weapon by getting a half-hitch round 
the blade with the chain, so that one can get busy with the sickle. 
The contestants—suitably padded to prevent serious injury—set 
about their work with remarkable vigour, and it is no uncommon 
thing for the man armed with the primitive weapon to gain the 
upper hand. On one occasion he will, by means of the half-hitch 
trick, rob his opnonent of his sword, and on another, after catch- 
ing a savage downward cut on the extended chain held taut 
between the hands, he will by thrusting his arms upwards, for- 
wards and then downwards behind the swordsman’s back, tie up 
the latter in such a manner as to make him helpless. 

The Japanese being an exceedingly chivalrous nation, it is 
not in the least surprising to find that the naginata, the native 
halberd, being an extremely deadly weapon, is left exclusively to 
ladies for self-defence. The halberd is a wicked blade—slightly 
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NAGINATA (JAPANESE HALBERD) VU. KENDO (TWO-HANDED SWORD). THE 
NAGINATA IS USED ONLY BY WOMEN BY REASON OF ITS DEADLINESS. 


curved—attached to the end of along pole. This shaft is grasped 
with both hands three-quarters along its length, but the grip is 
altered from time to time and occasionally the butt end is used for 
attack. The lady athlete thus armed generally faces a man with 
a sword, and it is calculated that the deadliness of the halberd 
compared with that of the sword equalises any inequality due to 
the difference in the sex of the combatants. 

The sword usually carried in the land of the Rising Sun is 
longer than that used in Europe. It follows that some skill is 
necessary for the rapid unsheathing of the weapon, and special 
methods have been evolved. An expert can draw even when 
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cramped in a corner or closely pressed by enemies on all sides. 
In this connection an excellent tale is told of a man who upon 
meeting a sworn enemy drew his sword, slashed a blow and re- 
inserted the blade in its scabbard as he walked by. So swiftly 
was this done, and so neatly, that the man walked on fifty yards 
before his trunk, severed by the blow, fell in halves! 

No article, however brief, on Japanese physical culture would 
be complete without some reference to judo, described as the gentle 
art of self-defence. While admitting its undoubted merits as a 
system of self-protection, the uninitiated may entertain doubts as 
to its gentleness. To fling a vis-a-vis headlong over your 
shoulders, to “ fix’’ him in a grip from which he cannot escape 
without injuring himself, can hardly be termed gentle. Never- 
theless there is an elegance and finished neatness about the throws 
that make them appear ridiculously easy, and fill one with a long- 
ing to essay a bout. Judo relies for its triumphs far less upon 
brute strength than upon skill and finesse. It is based upon an 
intimate knowledge of dynamic laws, balance and leverage enter- 
ing largely into all its numerous tricks. 

A somewhat startling feature of all the bouts is the ejaculation 
emitted by the contestants. The exclamations, varving in force 
and intensity, are no mere shouts, but the irresistible expressions 
of the inner man when engaged in battle. Weird and awe-inspir- 
ing, they are part and parcel of the duellist’s will to win. They 
come not from the throat, but from that portion of the anatomy 
which the Eastern races consider the seat of vitality, namely, the 
abdomen, and serve as a more or less reliable guide to the mentality 
of the fighters. 
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Inn Signs and Their 
History 


CHARLES E. SMITH. 


% T London, Printed by John Robertes for Thomas Heyes 

\ and are to be sold in Paules Church Yard at the sign of the 
‘ Greene Dragon,’ 1600.’’ Thus ran the title page of Shakespeare’s 
first edition of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice.”’ 

In these days we associate the use of signs with but few 
exceptions with public inns and hotels, and it appears strange, even 
grotesque to think of a publisher’s house being named ‘‘The Green 
Dragon,’’ ‘‘ The Pied Bull,’? ‘‘ The White Greyhound,’’ and 
‘* The Flower de Leuse and Crown ”’ in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
At the sign of these houses Shakespeare’s works were published 
and sold. Early in the seventeenth century each private house of 
importance in the towns and hamlets had its own distinctive sign. 
Milton was born in 1608 at the sign of ‘*‘ The Spread Eagle ’’ in 
Bread Street, Cheapside, and the head of the house of Rothschild 
took his name from the sign of the ‘‘ Red Shield ’’ (Roth Schield) 
which he displayed at his business house in Jews Allev, Frankfort. 
There were signs, however, long before the days of Milton and 
Rothschild, even long before the early davs when inn-keepers of 
these Isles as their first trade-sign tied brushwood to a post outside 
their inns ! 

From the very early days, almost as far back as it is possible 
to obtain authentic historical facts, the existence of inns and their 
signs can be traced. When the primitive inhabitants of the British 
Isles were living in caves, those remarkable and mysterious people 
of the East were travelling through their country by stages from 
inn to inn. It is said that the Chinese built inns and distinguished 
them by sign-boards four thousand years ago. 

Pompeii, Rome, Constantinople, Jerusalem and Damascus all 
had their signed inns where Kings and Emperors dined and slept, 
senators met, where traders gathered, and travellers and pilgrims 
rested. Each exhibited its own peculiar and distinctive sign. 

In Canterbury Tales Chaucer speaks of the ‘‘ Tabard Inn ”’ at 
Southwark, and carries us back to the twelfth century where his 
picturesque group of travellers made their rendezvous previous to 
their pilgrimage to Canterbury. This is probably our oldest inn, 
and its sign represents the sleeveless coat then worn by noblemen 
over their armour to distinguish their rank, and now worn only by 
heralds at royal ceremonies. 
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Gerard as Bon Bec in the ‘‘ Cloister and the Hearth,”’ 
painted armouries and inn signs for a franc apiece to keep himself 
and that scheming trickster Cul de Jatte in their travels through 
France and Germany. Right down from the early years of civili- — 
zation we find the hospitality and function of an inn inseparable 
from the progress of the human race. 

By the sixteenth century the sign-posts (which were often of 
an elaborate and skilful design) had become so numerous and of 
such huge dimensions, forming obstruction to traffic and danger 
to pedestrians, that Parliament was compelled to pass laws forbid- 
ding over-hanging boards, and limiting their size to reasonable 
dimensions. 

Charles II also passed similar laws, but these, like the previous 
ones, were in time ignored. Many of the signs were suspended 
from a pole, stretching the width of the road, whilst others hung 
from a pole projecting from the inn, but the majority were sup- 
ported at the top of a post in an iron frame. Old prints show the 
** Falcon ’’’ sign at Waltham Cross stretched across the whole 
width of the road, and that of ‘‘ The Bear ’’ at Woodstock stands 
apart from the inn well out beyond the footpath. 

The pictorial sign-post is now fast disappearing: this decay 
may be attributed to the spread of education, for now that everyone 
can read there is less necessity for pictorial signs, easily distinguish- 
able, to guide travellers to their destinations. In the days when so 
few could read, the use and necessity of the sign-board can readily 
be understood. Each trade had its own particular sign, suggestive 
of its calling, but inn-keepers appear to have appropriated devices 
quite irrespective of the means whereby they lived. 

The sign of the ‘* Hand-in-Hand ”’ in 1696, the ‘* Sun,’’ and 
** The Phoenix ”’ all denoted the offices of our big Insurance Com- 
panies. These with a few other trade signs still survive; the 
tobacconist used the Black Boy, the barber the pole, the pawn- 
broker the three golden balls, and the chemist the pestle and 
mortar, while many inn names still preserve to us an idea of theiz 
pictorial signs whose derivation it is proposed to investigate later. 

Many signs are so weird that no meaning or derivation can be 
assigned to them but heraldic—or a corruption of heraldic—signs, 
crests or arms; others are representative of decaved trades or in- 
dustries, objects of local interest or tradition, and arms of trade 
guilds and various county families. 

Many of our signs are corruptions of their predecessors, and 
one often quoted as such is ‘‘ The Goat and Compasses’’: one 
wonders at the relation between the two, but turn back to the 
Cromwellian period when the puritan landlord wrote Biblical texts 
over his doorway, and upon his sign-board, and we find his 
favourite text ‘‘ God encompass us ”’ corrupted and written ‘‘ The 
Goat and Comnasses.”’ 
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The corrupted and ludicrous title ‘‘ The Cat and Fiddle ’’ has 
a still more remarkable origin. The distinguished defender of 
Calais in Queen Mary’s reign was Caton, and so strenuously did 
he oppose the French before Calais that the people called him the 
‘* Faithful Caton ’’—introducing the French then in vogue, ‘‘Caton 
Fidéle.’? Then as now inns were named after the popular heroes, 
and the ‘* Caton Fidéle ’’ became a popular sign, but alas, the fame 
and memory of the man died down, and the title degenerated into 
The Cat and Fiddle.” 

The introduction of French into the wording of signs created 
yet another faux pas in the sign of the ‘‘ Hirondelle’’ (the swallow) 
which by rural pronounciation soon became ‘‘ The Iron Devil,”’ 
and in this way the ‘* Bacchanals ’’ became the ‘‘ Bag of Nails,”’ 
and so through local dialect, through change of circumstances, and 
various other causes which perhaps can only be attributed to 
general ignorance, signs lost their original name and meaning, 
some having wandered so far from their source as to give no clue 
to their origin. 

Perhaps our oldest inn sign is the ‘‘ Chequers,’ a form of the 
French word ‘‘ Exchiquier ’’ (chess board). In the very early 
days of the Normans, Exchequer Courts were set up to receive 
amounts due to the Exchequer, and boards divided up into squares 
were used for computation of money. In time these change houses, 
with their chequered boards, gave their names to inns. -The 


** White Hart,”’ a sign of heraldic origin, creaks over the doorway 
of many of our oldest inns, and can claim in its origin royal con- 
nection—Richard II and Charles II used the device upon their. 
badges. 

Of all heraldic signs possibly that of the ‘‘ Blue Boar ’’ offers 


the most interesting record. The ‘‘ Blue Boar Inn ”’ is invariably 


found in a district that was formerly owned by the Earls of Oxford, 
whose badge was that of a blue boar. The de Veres—Earls of 
Oxford—took their name from the district of Vere in Zetland, 
which suggests ‘‘ Boarland ’’ since the Latin for boar is ‘‘verres”’ : 
hence their badge and the blue boar sign. Richard III also used 
the boar as a badge, and it is just possible that ‘‘ Boar’s Head”’ 
signs may have originated through the arms of Richard III, the de 
Veres, or the Christmas custom of carrying the boar’s head to the 
table. 

The ‘ Bull Inn ”’ at Bishopsgate, Dartford and Maidstone 
were famous coaching inns: that at Dartford at one time dealt 
with 70 coaches daily, and survives as an excellent type of the old 
country coaching inn, built round a spacious court-yard which is 
overlooked by a balcony running round the first floor. A fine 
painted panelled room still exists, and in the court-yard hang 
leathern buckets which The Norwich Fire Union Insurance Co. 
caused to be placed there many vears ago in case of outbreak of fire. 
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The French have a pictorial sign of a decapitated woman hold- 
ing her head under her arm, and the words ‘‘ Silent Woman ”’ 
written beneath suggest that a woman is only silent when beheaded. 
Similar signs are said to exist in this country, and the sign of *‘ A 
Man Loaded with Mischief ’’ is to be found near Cambridge de- 
picting a woman astride a man’s back. 

Our historical connection with France is noted in the sign of 
the Fleur de Lys ’”’ and of the Dolphin ’’? which forms the 
badge of the Dauphin of France. ‘*‘ The Mitre’’ and ‘‘ The 
Keys ’’ were adopted from ecclesiastical crests, and numerous 
trades gave sign names to such as ‘* The Weavers,’’ ‘‘ Gold- 
smiths,’’ and ‘* Tanners Arms.’’ Other industries that have long 
died out leave trace of their former existence: hence the sign of 
The Fleece,’’ ‘‘ The Shears,’’ and ‘‘ The Woolpack,’’ all of 
which testify to the existence of the wool industry in various dis- 
tricts. 

Other inns adopted whole, or extracted portions of, the his- 
torical arms of the great Companies, such as the Butchers, Grocers, 
Apothecaries, and the Fishmongers. The ‘‘ Bull Inn’’ and the 
‘** Butcher’s Arms ”’ and the *‘ Bull’s Head ”’ all have their origin 
in the arms of the Butchers’ Company. The arms and crests of 
county families (who were either owners of the inns themselves, or 
of the neighbouring district) gave to the inns such signs and names 
as the “‘ Blue Boar,’’ ‘‘ White Hart,’’ ‘“‘Green Dragon,’’ the 
Lion,”’ the Blue Lion,’’ ‘Golden Lion,’’ Swan’’ and 
Dolphin.”’ 

The Eagle,’’ ‘‘ Swan,’’ ‘‘ Lion,” ‘‘ Falcon,’’ Grey- 
hound ”’ and *‘ Blue Boar ’’ vards are found in towns over the 
whole country, and in very close proximity to our most fashionable 
quarter is still to be found a busy little thoroughfare of the name of 
‘* Coach and Horses Yard,’’ while old prints show fifty signs in 
Fleet Street alone all suggesting the popularity and utility of signs 
years ago. 

To-day we pass the swinging, creaking sign, and rarely do we 
reflect upon its history, its true meaning or derivation, and the ‘part 
it plaved in the life that passed away with the good old coaching 
days, and with the advent of the steam era! Yet should we do so, 
history and literature in all its phases would pass before us in a 
grand pageantry peopled with our old familiar friends, The Young 
Pretender, Rob Roy, Pecksniff, Mr. Micawber, Dick Turpin, and 
Little Nell, and the most apparently inexplicable sign would at 
least bear the hazard of being interpreted as symbolical of a warm 
and genial hospitality to be found within. 
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FASHIONS FOR SPORTSWOMEN 


By DIANA. Drawings by GLADYS REID. 


REQUENTLY known as the ‘* Month of Roses,’’ the very 
| Spee. of June seems to create a thrill within us. In the dark 
days of December and January, far distant June seems perfect, and 
we forget annually how many times this joyful anticipation has 
ended in disappointment. June frequently falls far short of the per- 
fection expected of her, and a disappointing June affects us women 
even more than it does the men—the new summer clothes are left 
packed as they came from the shop, while we go mournfully about 
our duties clad in the no longer favoured garments of winter: or 
else we defy Nature and appear in muslins and voiles, thinking to 
make summer for ourselves. But this latter course adds but little . 
to our peace of mind, and after a few hours thus robed we retire to 
our rooms feeling thoroughly out of accord with the world; and 
with a sneaking sense of having made fools of ourselves, proceed — 
to don more suitable attire and shamefacedly return to our com- 
panions with a hump which has increased three-fold! 1920 may 
be going to favour us with a Queen of Junes. Heaven send she 
may! But from my point of view it is infinitely nicer to be pre- 
pared for the worst and then get a joyful surprise, than to be buoyed 
up with anticipation, only to have our hopes dashed to the ground. 

Those of us who love our gardens find a very special corner 
in our hearts for the roses, and those who live in districts where 
the soil will not allow the rose to flourish, find a gap which no 
amount of other flowers, however beautiful, is quite able to fill. 


BOATING. 


We hope to get some really good boating this month, and all 
river girls will do well to visit ‘Henry Heath and invest in one of 
his delightful panamas. Shapes and sizes there are to suit all 
wearers—they are so smart and with the unmistakeable stamp of 
good style and excellent quality obvious to the most casual of 
observers. 
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Sand-serge is just the thing for boating skirts. I saw such a 
smart turn-out the other day—a skirt of saxe-blue check on an oat- 
meal coloured ground, finished with brown leather buttons and 
large patch pockets,—and worn with it a blue striped washing silk 
shirt in the same saxe shade. After taking our turn with the 
‘* nole,’’ the great thing is to have a suitable wrap. Ona very hot 

day a_ knitted sports coat is quite 
sufficient, but sometimes some such coat 
as I saw recently at Gorringes’ is more to 
the point. One which may be had for a 
moderate sum is known as the ‘‘Rhyl”’ ; 
made of white blanket cloth, it is finished 
with a narrow belt and large patch 
pockets. Besides the coat there is another 
need to be satisfied, and that is the crav- 
ing for a really good cigarette. Supply 
yourself with a box of Alan Ramsay’s 
famous Matinée brand and you won’t be 
far wrong. 

I quite forgot to tell you last month of 
an especially attractive suit which I saw 
at the 2,000 Guineas at Newmarket. It 
was of a most beautiful shade of rather 
deep salmon pink with a soft narrow line 
of grey. Worn with it were a black 
velvet toque and white fox fur, black silk 
stockings and black shoes. Shortly after 
this I met a friend wearing a similar coat 
and skirt in a lovely shade of blue. She 
told me it came from Fenwicks’, and was 
a wonderful bargain. 


THE TOILETTE. 


I confess to a weakness for toilet pre- 

parations, but by some quaint mischance 

(you will mock when you hear what it 

is!) I had up till last week never tried the 

wares of Messieurs Morny Freres. And 

now that I have done so, I consider them 

the most perfect of their kind on the 

market. ‘‘ Once bit, twice buy,’’ is the 

rule with these delightful preparations, 

and for me at all events all things shall in future be made to stand 
aside for them. Gladly would I live on nuts for a month should 
necessity demand, in order that | might wash my vile body with a 
tablet of exquisite Morny Soap. Which particular perfume I 
account as the favourite it is hard to decide. Chaminade and 


Ab 


Two SUMMER JUMPERS. 


For the industrious we give sketches of two very effective and 
easily made jumpers. One is knitted in plain stocking stitch in a 
soft shade of green silk, the sleeves, square neck and bottom being 
trimmed with bands of a crocheted pattern in primrose yellow. 

The second, quite the latest novelty, is also very simply exe- 
cuted. It is made of white kid and decorated with an effective 
design in stencilling. The jumper reaches just below the waist, 
and is finished on either side with strips of kid cut to form a fringe. 
The hat is also of white kid, the stencilling on the upturned brim 
being distinctly attractive. 
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Mysterieuse rank very high; June Roses and Violette-Morny are 
also excellent. As for Morny Complexion Powder, especially the 
Chaminade Brand,—once become a user and I guarantee you Satis- 
faction. 


TWEEDS AND TARTANS. 


To return to the weather prospects, I can’t help feeling that 
we should be well advised to prepare not only for sunshine but also 
for its opposite, and it was in a mood of this sort that I paid a visit 
to Burberry’s the other day and there satisfied one of the cravings 
of my soul in the shape of a very smart suit in heather tweed with 
hat to match. A sketch of this suit is given, and it will be noticed 
that the pleated jacket hangs very loosely and has a-narrow belt at 
the waist. A special feature of the sleeves is that they are cut 
without a seam under the arms in order to allow perfect freedom— 
a fact which will appeal to every enthusiast of the Royal and 
Ancient. A tuft of bright plumage lends a pleasing touch of 
colour to the hat. A sketch of this complete costume 
is given. Having invested in this Burberry outfit, it 
struck me that my stock of shirts was miserably low, and I deter- 
mined that the afternoon must be devoted to a visit to Shoolbred’s. 
Once there it was hard to tear oneself away. The cut of their 
shirts is unrivalled, and I also saw some skirts which it required 
all my strength of will to resist buying. One very attractive one 
was of finely pleated tartan cloth (a mixture of blue, black and 
white), and was finished with a sash at the waist which could be 
tied according to the taste of the wearer. 
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By MOSSIE LINTON, 


Meeting which opens at Muirfield on the 8th of this month is sure 
to create tremendous interest, and although played under the new condi- 
tions to limit the entries, the field for the preliminary rounds is certain 
to be very large. We need not again refer to these conditions, which 
have not exactly been received with enthusiasm, save to remark that 
they are obviously in the nature of an experiment, and with this year’s 
experience behind them and more time for deliberation the committee 
will doubtless be able to evolve something likely to give more general 
satisfaction. One unhappy result of these new regulations regarding 
the entrants’ handicaps has been the report that at various clubs the 
back-marker has been handicapped, not on his merits, but apparently 
with the view of keeping other members of that club within the three- 
stroke limit prescribed by the Championship Committee. However 
regrettable, if true, such evasions were almost to be looked for when the 
committee’s decision was made known, and the more we consider the 
problem, the more we think it clear that the only way to deal with the 
situation is to proceed on the lines suggested in our last number, unless, 
of course, the eliminating rounds are to be decided by stroke play, a 
method which we trust may never be resorted to. 

Writing of golf legislation reminds us that the U.S. delegates are 
expected to arrive and meet the Rules of Golf Committee towards the 
end of May, when the various points raised, such as the question as to 
the advisability of abolishing the stymie, the problems of the lost ball 
and the ball with mud adhering, to say nothing of the most burning of 
all, the standard ball, which last, oddly enough, scarcely inspires a 
single paragraph to-day, will be discussed and. let us hope, finally decided. 

We are glad to hear that several ex-champions and well-known 
lights of other days will again take the field, and the uncertainty of the 
form of many intending entrants promises to make the meeting quite 
the most attractive in its history. Thanks to the daily papers, much 
prominence has been given to the doings of a few young players, each 
already acclaimed in various quarters as well-nigh certain to win, but 
there are too many other first-class men not so well advertised for anyone 
to predict the winner with the least degree of confidence. That the result 
will be the success of some dark horse is our conviction. An intending 
competitor whose play last year impressed us most favourably is James 
Braid’s son. If the temperament of his father has descended to the 
youngster, he should make his mark. Unfortunately one sees the pro- 
mise of youth so frequently unfulfilled. 

High scoring in play at Muirfield in April and adverse rumours of 
the condition of the links created some apprehensions, and the wide 
quoting of Andrew Kirkaldy’s remark made a quarter of a century ago 
in the soreness of disappointed hopes, revived old doubts as to whether 
Muirfield were a proper championship test. Writing from recent 
personal observation we have no hesitation in stating that not only is 
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the ground in first-rate order, but that no more severe and at the same 
time sporting test could be found anywhere. The recent alterations 
have improved as well as lengthened the course, and have been skilfully 
brought about without impairing in any way the charm of its fine natural 
qualities. The new sixth hole is ideal, but failure to keep straight there 
and indeed at most of the others, will bring certain disaster, especially 
if the white horses are on the Forth. The seventh is now a short hole 
of about 170 yards, beautifully planned, and as it requires a full shot 
with one club or another according to the winds that do blow, it takes a 
lot of playing. It is rather remarkable that this is the only short hole 
in the round. We would not like to see followed the modern practice, 
especially in the south, of having three or four or even more short holes 
in a round, and it is temerarious work to criticise the Honourable Com- 
pany, but we do think that at least one other short hole, shorter than 
the seventh, would have made Muirfield an even finer test than it at 
present is. Most good judges consider a well-guarded short hole the 
greatest test of golfing skill. 

Those, and we confess to have been among them, who were of the 
opinion that the day of the professional ‘‘ Old Brigade ” was nearly over, 
must have been astonished and doubtless pleased, inasmuch as it makes 
the Open Championship very open indeed, to find that of late so many 
of the ancient stars were still scintillating brightly. It is true that the 
number of the younger school bulks largely in the lists of returns, but 
then there are more of them. Apparently, like horses, the elders take 
longer to come to hand than the young ’uns. Being unable to visit 
Deal recently, we have to depend for the moment on reports at second 
hand, but from reliable sources we hear that the links will please the 
most critical when the Open event comes round, and from what we have 
just written, it promises to be a great struggle, although, despite the 
recovery of form by ex-champions and other leading performers, we still 
incline to look for the champion amongst the younger men. The Royal 
Cinque Ports links have been greatly altered, due not to choice as in the 
case of Muirfield, but to stark necessity, war being no respecter of life 
or property. One full third of the links was taken over by the Military 
Authorities and converted into rifle ranges, and while it is pleasant to 
reflect that the ground was put to such good use in time of national 
stress, it was sad to contemplate the havoc. However, under the guid- 
ing hand of James Braid, the new holes created are said to be even better 
than the old. The length of the round remains practically unchanged. 

In view of the fact that it was decided to hold the Scottish Pro- 
fessional Championship Meeting this year at Gleneagles and that the 
Glas gow Herald tournament with its handsome prize money has attracted 
an entry which makes it a full-dress rehearsal for the Open Champion- 
ship, we felt it incumbent upon us to visit the new Perthshire course 
about which so much has been heard and upon which so many favour- 
able, even enthusiastic comments have been made. With so many big 
events crowding together overlapping is difficult to avoid, and the pro- 
moters have been wise in their choice of the date, which is the last week 
in May. This not only does not clash with any other important meeting, 
but admirably fits in with the Amateur Championship Meeting at Muir- 
field in the beginning of June. 


Laid out by James Braid in collaboration with Captain Cecil Hutchi- 
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son, the Gleneagles courses—there are two of them, eighteen and nine 
holes respectively—are positive masterpieces, and one is amazed at the 
brilliant imagination which conceived the idea of creating a course over 
wild and shaggy uplands and the skill with which the project has been 
so successfully carried out. We have no hesitation in stating that when 
the hotel, where the building was stopped by the war, is finished, Glen- 
eagle will be the greatest thing in inland golf in the kingdom. Although 
situated right in the heart of Scotland among the firs and heather, Glen- 
eagles is easily accessible, the courses being only a few minutes from 
the Caledonian main north line to Perth, and at present a branch line is 
in process of construction which will bring the traveller right to the 
hotel. Already last year an aeroplane service was instituted which 
lands the player almost at the first tee, so ‘‘ flying to golf” is even now 
an old story. This is indeed the spirit of the age, and surely there can 
be no more fascinating or soothing method of conveyance than the air-bus 
prior to a contest in which nerve piays such a prominent part. Charmed 
as we were with the smaller course, we can hardly refrain from super- 
lative in writing about the eighteen-hole course. There is not an unin- 
teresting hole in the round, and—we were really pleased to be able to 
find something to criticise !—with the exception of the long thirteenth, 
the bunkering has been carried out with consummate skill. This 
thirteenth, yclept ‘‘ Braid’s Brawest,” might suit Braid and performers 
of the same calibre, but it will, we fear, be rather a trial to the ordinary 
player. We shall be most interested to see how the professionals deal 
with it in the tournament we have mentioned. The soil is wonderful, 
comparing favourably with many seaside links in quality, and its 
springiness enables it to drain off so quickly that no ordinary amount of 
rain will water-log the place. That same quality, however, carries with 
it the result that it is a course more for ‘‘ carry” than ‘‘ run.” And 
everything must be played for. A half-topped skittle and bump will 
seldom come off at Gleneagles, and as the Caledonian Railway Company, 
to whose enterprise the conception is due, has, at the price of overcoming 
many difficulties, laid on water all round the two courses, there is no 
danger of the ground becoming baked in a dry season. At first sight 
the fairway seems narrow and intimidating, but when playing that is 
found to be more apparent than real, and we imagine the effect is due to 
the vast spaces with which the course is surrounded. 


The first hole has been designed with skill and at the same time 
consideration for those who are consistently nervous off the first tee, as 
while the finish is as good a test of golf as could be desired, it is practi- 
cally impossible here to find trouble with any known brand of bad drive. 
After the first green one finds oneself on the high undulating moor on 
which the majoritv of the holes lie, and the magnificence of the scenery 
makes concentrated golf at times a difficult matter. But good as the 
fairway is, it is the greens that are the feature of the course; indeed of 
both courses. Never have we seen such a series of large and interesting 
greens anywhere, and besides being unusually spacious they take every 
variety of shape with not a billiard table amongst them. So well has 
this been done, so natural do they appear and with such a beautiful 
quality of turf, that one is frankly puzzled to decide if the result is due 
to nature or to art. 


Situated in Strathearn, Gleneagles is in the very centre of one of 
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the most beautiful and romantic parts of Scotland, and the variety found 
in the holes on the course repeats itself in the varied nature of the 
glorious scenery amidst which one plays : moor and loch, hill and strath, 
clear and open in the near foreground, then stretching away as far as 
the eye can carry to the purple sides and blue mountain tops of the 
Grampians in the far distance. 

During the later stages of the war, the congestion in hotels and the 
difficulties of finding accommodation became a popular grievance, and it 
is a state of affairs which unhappily still exists—we do not of course 
refer to the limpet-infested London hotels with their swarms of depart- 
mental heroes, but to country hotels. The reason for this overcrowding 
is not difficult to find. Prevented from holidaying on the Continent, we 
were fain to explore our own countryside, and the further we went afield 
the more we regretted lost opportunities. The truth is we all know far 
too little of our own country, and most people (except jockeys and com- 
mercial travellers, too preoccupied in their own particular affairs to 
worry about scenery), are prone either to move along well-worn grooves 
for their vacations or to make a far throw and hie themselves to some 
well-boomed pretentious foreign haunt, ignorant of the beauties lying so 
near at hand at home. 

The enterprise of the Caledonian Railway Company in projecting 
Gleneagles deserves widespread recognition, more especially when the 
result is, so far, successful beyond imagining, and while there is doubtless 
nothing altruistic in the scheme from the Company’s point of view, it 
affords a unique opportunity to enjoy the beauties of a part of the country 
unrivalled for its scenery, combined with golf of the very highest order. 
The air is the veritable elixir of life, and especially to that great army of 
Britons resident abroad who make periodic visits home, should Glen- 
eagles appeal. There they may find fulfilled beyond their hopes the 
dreams of home leave they dreamed beneath the Southern Cross, among 
the Hills, on the Plains, in the stewing Far Eastern bank or plantation. 
Gleneagles is a find. 
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The Badminton 
Photographic Competition 


JUNE. 

We offer this month a prize or prizes up to the value of Six Guineas 
for the best original photographs sent in representing any subject of 
sporting interest. 

Photographs may be sent in on the following conditions :— 

i. That they have been taken by the sender. 

ii. That they have never been: previously published. 

iii. That the competitor understands that the Proprietors of the 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which receive a prize, and the right to print any 
photograph sent in, whether it receives a prize or not. 

The size of the prints and the number sent are matters left entirely 
to competitors, but each photograph must have attached to it the 
Coupon to be found in the advertisement columns. 

Competitors should note that silver prints or prints on smooth 
paper are best for reproduction. 

Photographs of Public School and University interest will be 
especially welcome. 7 

All entries for the June Competition must be in by June 30th, 1920. 
Results of the June Competition will be announced in the August issue. 
No photographs can be returned except under special circumstances. 

Entries from the Colonies and Abroad must reach us by the last 
day of the ensuing month. Thus entries for the June Competition 
must reach us not later than July 31st, and they will then be judged 
with the home entries for July. 

The name of sender and title of picture must be written on the 
back of each photograph. 

In the event of two or more competitors sending in photographs of 
equal merit, the prize will be divided. 

The Editor’s decision is final. 


RESULT OF APRIL COMPETITION. 


There was a falling off in the quality of the photographs submitted 
for the April Competition. Taking into consideration the interest rather 
than the excellence of their entries, we have awarded prizes to the fol- 
lowing :— 

Eng. Lt.-Commander A. Michell, R.N., Osborne, Isle of Wight; 
Mrs. Molony, 7, Brunswick Place, Southampton; and Mr. J. Longfield, 
R.M.A., Woolwich. 


The order in which the photographs are placed in the following 
pages bears no relation to the order of their merit, though in some cases 
the two may coincide. 
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POLO AT OSTEND. 
Photograph by Monsieur G. Romdenne, 155, Rue Ameéricaine, Brussels. 


NEXT GENERATION.” 
Photograph oy Mr. Haddon Howard, The Manor House, Shepperton-on-Thames. 
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R.N. COLLEGE, OSBORNE. ATHLETIC SPORTS, EASTER, 1920. _ FINISiI 
OF 100 YARDS. THESE WERE THE LAST SPORTS TO BE HELD HERE, 


AS THE CADET COLLEGE IS CLOSING DOWN. 
Photograph by Eng.-Lt.-Commander A, Michell, R.N., Osborne, I.0.W. 


HIGH JUMP, LANCING COLLEGE SPORTS : APRIL, 1920. 


Photograph by Captain _W. Churchill-Longman, Wellesley House, 
Littlehampton, Sussex. 


THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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A WAYSIDE HALT.” 


Photograph by Mr. J. Longfield, R.M.A., Woolwich. 
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A LIVE COBRA JUST DUG OUT OF ITS HOLE. ITS FANGS HAVE 
BEEN EXTRACTED. 


Photograph by Mrs. Muolony, 7, Brunswick Place, Southampton. 
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A New Land of Promise 


BY 
FELIX ELIOT. 


HERE is an area of country, in a land over which the Union 
Ta now floats, the worth and wealth of which but few, if any, 
of our numbers can form a true picture of the future possibility. 
This modern Canaan is enclosed within the boundaries of British 
Bechuanaland. This, at present, desert land is known as the Kalli- 
harri, and has for its bounds a line from north to south of some 
550 miles with an aggregate breadth of 400 miles. This land of 
the future has never yet been crossed. The farthest penetration 
within its bounds would be, to-day, reckoned at some thirty miles 
over its extreme verge, and this has only been accomplished by a 
few adventurous whites who saw to it that their safety was ensured 
by the transport with them of an ample supply of water for the time 
likely to be occupied by the cut-and-come journey. On _ its 
western edge, towards the south, there are a few white settlers who 
live, as stock-farmers, on some sheltered sand-dunes near by a pool 
of garnered surface waters; or in a few isolated instances a meagre 
spring of water weakly forcing itself from some fissure in the white 
limestone formation, upon which the regular benches of sand-dunes 
rest in firm, wind-hardened lines. There is, too, a mixed medley 
of Bastaards, Kaffirs, Koranas, Hottentots, with an outside fringe 
of wild bushmen. These latter are but nomads and remain satis- 
fied to be dependent on the few head of cattle they possess. There 
is no sign of attempt to till the soil, for every drop of water has 
to be husbanded for the people and their cattle. 

There is no other part of South Africa that can vie with the 
latent advantages offered by the Kalliharri, and when the moneyed 
men who have wrested their millions from the bowels of mother 
earth, awake to a sense of duty to what they should consider the 
land of their adoption, and their purse-strings become loosened, 
then, and not till then, will the Kalliharri receive its due meed of 
assistance. 

The soil, of large stretches of open veldt, varies but slightly 
in any part of that vast territory that has received the attention of 
any white man of even limited powers of observation. The herbage 
is admirably suitable for sheep, and these, to judge even from the 
meagre specimens among the flocks of the nomads before referred 
to, attain a superiority, as regards producers of meat and wool, far 
ahead of anything to be found in the Cape Colony. The notable 
feature of these plains is their intersection by vast tracts of sand 
dunes, and these are covered luxuriantly with nutritious grasses 
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and shrubs, and here and there groups of fair sized trees. These 
dunes are separated one from the other by some two or three hun- 
dred yards, affording space for sheltered homesteads, which, if not 
picturesque, would prove admirably suited for Boer occupation. 

Almost torrential rains visit the Kalliharri at intervals of, say, 
three years, and when this takes place the whole country is covered 
with an immense crop of ‘* ’tsamma,’’ a species of melon as large as 
an old-fashioned Dutch cheese. The flavour is insipid, and the 
water which the traveller obtains from them by cutting them up 
and simmering them in a pot over a slow fire, is rather flat, but 
sweet and wholesome. 

But for a portion of country abutting on Lake N’gami and 
the Botletle River, the area of the Kalliharri is singularly free from 
all kinds of miasmas. Even horse-sickness, though not abso- 
lutely unknown, is not a bogey in the Kalliharri except in the afore- 
mentioned districts, and they are quite unfitted for settled homes by 
Europeans. 

The ’tsamma mentioned above is a capital aid to the infrequent 
rainfalls. Vast herds of game advantage themselves over a good 
*tsamma crop, the game migrate thereto, and remain till the 
*tsamma goes. Giraffe, eland, brindled gnu, gemsbok, harte- 
beestes and ostriches flock to these ’tsamma-covered plains, and 
return, after their visit, to their usual haunts, in most superb condi- 
tion, their skins shining like burnished copper. 

It is very remarkable that in a country like South Africa, 
with so many wealthy men, they have not among themselves com- 
bined to make some effort in a systematic and unstinting manner 
to unravel the gigantic riddle as to the true value of the Kalliharri. 
Is it to be a modern Canaan ? or remain a bad dog, because bad 
dogs before to-day have so christened it ? 

Looking at its topographical configuration, a thoughtful 
mind would probably remark ‘‘ In days gone by this Kalliharri 
may have been the best watered part of South Africa. Here are 
evidences that at least two deep, broad and noble rivers once 
flowed through much of its western area, beside the showing for 
numbers of smaller streams in the beds of which the rounded stones 
prove that water must have flowed for centuries.’’ These river 
beds—those of the Oop and, Nossop—have to-day an appearance 
as perfect as if the waters had ceased to flow but a few years ago. 
The water marks on their rocky sides give presumptive evidence 
that these rivers were of a depth of from one hundred to a hundred 
and fifty feet, and if running at the present time would be able to 
float without fear of their grounding, the largest of our ships of 
war. They were navigable for hundreds of miles without a break ; 
and in their present condition would prove an easy and inexpen- 
sive prospecting area for spirited men with an adventurous turn 
of mind, and the saving clause must not be forgotten, a sufficiency 
of water. The evidences of diamondiferous deposits are every- 
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where shown broadcast, on the surface at all events. 

Water is the absentee so devoutly to be desired; without it 
the most ardent searcher is placing endeavours at a_ discount. 
Along the courses of the rivers aforementioned water is to be 
obtained in small quantities at depths varying from ten to eighty 
feet. The nomads resident in the localities frequently dig pits 
fairly near together, some of which yield clear, fresh water, while 
that in the others may be brackish or even too impregnated with 
saline matter for use of cattle. 

The interests of the Cape Colony are at stake, and with the 
degenerating of its home pasturage, it seems imperative that a 
thoroughly well-managed series of experimental efforts to obtain 
water in this fertile ‘‘ Thirst Land ’’ should be entered upon as 
soon as the Cape Colony is freed from the strangling effects of 
the recent war, in which her own sons so zealously aided and 
abetted the Motherland and the countries in alliance with her. 

Eventually, South Africa will be driven to rely on wool and 
other cultivated land products for a revenue. The recovery of 
such an area of high quality pasture lands, of an extent as nearly 
as large as the whole of France, should be made a matter of para- 
mount importance, more especially as these desirable possessions 
lie so closely to the Colony’s home boundary. 

The sand-dunes referred to above are always green with 
grasses, and even in the more sultry seasons maintain their ver- 
dancy at the roots—even when the hard plains are quite parched 
—a fact which gives approximate indication of an underground 
flow of the much needed element. The Kalliharri is, as noted 
above, a haunt of a great variety of game, much of which in 
favouring seasons remains, while other descriptions go to their 
native haunts. The gemsbok is nearly always to be found on 
the outskirts, so too, the eland. The ostriches of the Kalliharri 
are not only numerous, not so much so as they were forty years 
since, but still reward the hunter with the finest feathers for the 
market, most of which are procured by Bastaard and native 
hunters, who ride them down and often destroy the whole of a 
troop. These riflers of the bird choose a hot day for their hunt, 
as the birds are then more or less deficient in staying power. 
Very fast horses are not needed to run ostriches to a standstill, 
for the natives never attempt closing in with the birds until, 
having rattled them along at a good pace, the horses begin to 
get blown. A halt is then made, the saddles removed, while 
the nags refresh themselves with a roll in the loose sand, their 
masters taking to their pipes for rest and enjoyment. The birds 
very often get away out of sight, but, in turn, they are glad to 
come to a halt, which rest is certain to be fatal to them, for the 
reason that in the process of cooling they inevitably get stiff. 
When the hunt recommences the horses are not long in getting 
even with them, and the slaughter commences by the application 
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of a stoutish stick to their necks, with fatal results. It is seldom, 
if ever, that any of the birds are spared, whether their plumage 
be good or otherwise. This perhaps is an instance of man being 
cruel to be kind. An ostrich after being run to a standstill, pines 
away and dies from the result of over-exertion. 

There was once an Englishman who, at risk of his life, 
reached localities where ostriches luxuriated in some natron-covered 
pans. The man (he rejoiced in the historic name of Tom Jones) 
pitched his camp and proceeded to annex the feathers of these 
ostriches, his method of procedure being to shoot them with an 
old Snider rifle. He had many narrow escapes and marvellous 
adventures, and was many times near death from thirst. He man- 
aged to get feathers valued at £3,000 during his hunt. With 
this he wisely retired to the breeding of cattle, building his home 
near a spring on the verge of the desert. This account of the 
Kalliharri is at least hopeful. 

If by any chance a successful opening up of the possible 
waters of the Kalliharri, and its occupation by settlers becomes an 
accomplished fact, the enrichment of the Cape Colony would follow 
to a much more effective, and happier result than by any 
further discovery of precious metals or stones. Gold passes in a 
mechanical fashion through the channels of commerce with 
Europe, but as to its return to Colonial coffers—most of us know 
this to be a fallacy. Mining—gold or diamond—is fast approach- 


ing the period when either or both will be looked upon as a fading 
and bygone industry. Now is the time for strenuous efforts in the 
improvement of South African husbandry and stock-raising. 
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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


LXXXIX.—SIR ERNEST PAGET, BART. 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


NE thing to be noted about lovers of racing is that the passion does 

not evaporate. The subject of the present sketch, Sir Ernest Paget, 
furnishes a Case in point, for the black, French grey sleeves, red cap, 
colours which were carried victoriously a very few weeks since by Corn 
Sack in the City and Suburban and subsequently by Paragon into third 
place for the Two Thousand Guineas and second for the Newmarket 
Stakes, were registered as long ago as 1874, the only surprising thing 
being that they are not recorded at an earlier date; for the owner who 
has popularised them joined the 7th Hussars rather more than sixty 
years since, in 1860, to be transferred the following year to the Blues, 
and having always been a keen hunting man knew something of sport 
between the flags. In a recent conversation with him I omitted to ask 
for details about jumpers he had owned and ridden, but probably none 
of them has contributed to the making of Turf history. 

It was in the year 1875 that Sir Ernest made a very modest begin- 
ning as an owner under Jockey Club rules. At that period a certain 
Mr. T. Smith had a plater named Shakespeare, a son of The Bard— 
needless to say an earlier Bard than the one who became celebrated in 
the days of Ormonde,—and to this one, Shakespeare being then a two- 
year-old, the aspirant to Turf honours took a fancy. Mr. T. Stevens, a 
trainer of the period who was remarkably successful in his dealings, 
chiefly with second- and third-rate horses, claimed Shakespeare and 
passed him on to Sir Ernest, for whom he soon won the Dodington 
Welter at Bath, entered to be sold for £70. This was at any rate a 
successful start, and Shakespeare earned a little soon afterwards by 
running second to Mr. Bush’s Crossbow, ridden by Fred Archer. Con- 
stable, a jockey of whom Lord Rosebery entertained a high opinion, won 
the Mickleham Stakes at Epsom on Shakespeare, beating Tom Cannon 
on a three-year-old called Beechmast, and he won the Sutton Plate at 
Sutton Park. Horses were entered to be sold for all sorts of varying 
sums when Shakespeare was performing. In the Sutton Plate the sale 
price was £80, those entered to be sold for half as much having a 7-Ib. 
allowance. Shakespeare was trained by E. Weever at Burton-on-the- 
Hill. 

The immediate successors of Shakespeare were of small account 
until in the year 1883 Sir Ernest became possessed of a more than useful 
old horse named Laceman, a son of Honiton and an unnamed mare by 
Knight of St. Patrick—Noisette. | Laceman had belonged to John 
Nightingall, for whom he had won a number of races which had by no 
means exhausted his capacity, and at the Epsom Spring meeting, ridden 
by Fred Archer, he dead-heated with a three-year-old named Auctioneer, 
the young one in receipt of a couple of stone, among those behind being 
Chevronel on whom Archer and other jockeys of the period so often 
came to the front, a useful three-year-old called Antler, ridden by S. 
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Loates, and Lord Rosebery’s Narcissa, who the previous year had 
created a sensation by beating Geheimniss a head for the Fern Hill 
Stakes at Ascot. I well remember this incredible race. Odds of 8 to1 
and more were laid on the Oaks winner, ridden by Tom Cannon, who had 
originally owned her and had been on her back in all her races. Against 
Narcissa 20 to 1 was on offer. Geheimniss, however, jumped the road 
and lost her stride. Immediately after passing the post she was in front 
again, but a very short head behind at ‘‘ the place where they give the 
money,” as Jewitt, a trainer of the period, used to say. 

Sir Ernest was usually fortunate in getting the best jockeys, and in 
the Egmont Plate at the Epsom Summer Meeting Tom Cannon was on 
Laceman, Archer riding Lord William Beresford’s Reputation, who beat 
Sir Ernest’s old horse, third place being filled by Sir George Chetwynd’s 
Hornpipe, Charles Wood up, those behind including Narcissa again, a 
frequent winner called Tyndrum, Antler; among the jockeys were John 
Osborne, George Barrett, Martin, J. Snowden, Luke, and ‘‘ Speedy 
Payne” as he was called. Payne was associated with a horse called 
Cranberry, who was very awkward at the start, and the story went—I 
do not know whether there is any truth in it—that more than once he 
had jumped on to the horse’s back just as the flag fell. This seems 
incredible, and one can only imagine what would have been the feelings 
of Cranberry’s backers, wondering whether the circus trick would come 
off. Laceman had another try next day in the race immediately preced- 
ing St. Blaise’s Derby. This time Archer wore the black, French grey 
sleeves, red cap, and started favourite at just a shade over evens; but 
Martin on Sir Frederick Johnstone’s Princess Caroline was half a length 
too good for him. At the delightful Stockbridge Meeting Laceman, 
ridden by Mr. Arthur Coventry, was beaten a length and a half for the 
Alington Plate by Mr. Alfred Day’s Mrs. Langtry, ridden by Hatcher, 
a jockey who at times disported himself on a not particularly noble 
animal of whom I was part owner. Laceman scored at Four Oaks 
Park in the £500 Prince of Wales’s Plate, but in the Prince of Wales’s 
Cup at Kempton Park, ridden this time by John Watts, he was beaten 
by Mr. T. E. Walker’s Rout, the lot behind them including several well- 
known animals. 

One of these was Sigmophone, bred and owned by Tom Cannon, 
and winner of the Richmond Stakes at Goodwood, in which race he had 
followed on in the list of winners behind such great ones as Janette, 
Wheel of Fortune, Bend Or, Bal Gal, Dutch Oven, and immediately 
before Duke of Richmond, who was considered good enough to be 
matched with St. Simon. I recall Tom Cannon’s victory. He won 
looking from left to right after passing the distance, and when I asked 
him why he was altering his usual style, for it was his habit to stick to 
the work in hand and not gaze about him, he explained that there were 
several smart ones in the race, Rookery, Britomartis, Adriana, Export 
among them, and he was glancing about to see why it was that none 
of them was coming to challenge him. Sigmophone was far too good 
for his opponents that day; unfortunately he went wrong in his wind. 
Laceman ran for an exciting celebration of the Stewards’ Cup, ridden 
this time by Webb. Sir George Chetwynd won with Hornpipe, ridden 
by Wood, beating Archer on Geheimniss and George Barrett on Gola- 
field, others in the race being Vibration, Energy, Lucerne, Acrostic, 
Rookery, Atalanta, and a filly bred by Tom Cannon called Reine Blanche, 
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a daughter of Rotherhill, originally called ‘‘ Rather Ill,” a shameful 
pun which was speedily repented of and the name changed. It will be seen 
that Laceman was a good purchase, for later in the season he carried off 
four races running, the £1,000 Hartington Plate at Derby ridden by 
Fred Archer; the Sandown Autumn Cup in which he beat his old 
opponent Rout; a week later the Quorn Plate at Leicester Archer again 
in the saddle; and the Alexandra Cup at Four Oaks, Archer once more 
riding. 


SUTTON BONINGTON. 


Sir Ernest, when I was talking to him the other day, wisely declined 
to make comparisons between the trainers and jockeys of the Laceman 
period and those of the present. I asked him if he thought it were true 
that our trainers, as is alleged, pay more attention to individual horses, 
_ Studying their peculiarities more closely, than their predecessors were 
wont to do? I do not think it is so. Some of the old trainers may 
have gone more by what is described as ‘‘ rule of thumb,” but they were 
exceptions. There were, I believe, more full boxes at Danebury when 
I knew it intimately than in any other stable, and it used to amaze me 
when Tom Cannon had been away riding for a week to go round the 
stables with him and hear the questions he asked of his head lad, Olding, 
and the boys who “‘ did” the horses. He would inquire if one who had 
been showing symptoms of delicate appetite had eaten up, if another was 
going quite soundly, if a third had coughed at all, and so on through- 
out the different yards. As regards jockeyship Sir Ernest is enthusias- 
tic, as all good judges I have spoken to have been on the subject of 
George Fordham’s supreme mastery of his art. I did not ask for com- 
parisons. It is wisest to make the best of what is available. Chandler 
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at this period was training for Sir Ernest, who does not think that the 
horses could have been treated with more discretion. Chandler certainly 
understood the peculiarities of all his charges. I am afraid the poor 
fellow was not appreciated nevertheless, for it will be remembered that 
the world was not going well with him and he cut his throat. 


Another well-known horse who carried the colours was Trapezoid, 
a chestnut son of Trappist and Therapeutics, a two-year-old in 18go. 
When he first came out, as he did for the Tathwell Plate at Lincoln on 
the first day of the season, he was the property of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and started second favourite, entered to be sold for £100. 
The race went to Mr. G. Gordon’s Young Hermit, ridden by A. White, 
who was in the saddle on The Sailor Prince when he just beat Archer on 
St. Mirin in the sensational Cambridgeshire of 1886. Trapezoid then 
won a seller at the Craven Meeting, ridden by Tom Cannon, from Mr. de 
Rothschild’s Prismatic, and on the occasion of his third appearance, for 
the Badminton Plate at Bath, was the property of Sir Ernest. Here he 
was second to the favourite, Tittle Tattle, second again for the Ranmore 
Plate to Colonel North’s Nitrate Queen, and then won the Palace Plate 
at Alexandra Park, following on at another Meeting at the same place 
by winning another Palace rlate; and it is an odd circumstance that 
Mr. T. Collins’s Eventide, who was second to him, should have been 
second again when Trapezoid won the Chaplin Nursery at Lincoln. 

Two-year-olds used to run two-mile races in those days, and as now 
seems remarkable very frequently, I think more often than not, beat 
their seniors, though as a rule these successful young ones were very 
little good later in life. Happily this was not the case with Trapezoid. 
As a two-year-old he won a two-mile Queen’s Plate at the Derby Novem- 
ber Meeting of 1890, six going to the post, five of them two-year-olds, 
the exception being Sir Simon Lockhart’s Rinovata. Two-year-olds, it 
may be observed, generally won the Feather Plate at the Newmarket 
Houghton Meeting, run over the Cesarewitch Course. In the year we 
are discussing there were twelve starters for this Feather Plate of whom 
no fewer than ten were two-year-olds. Trapezoid came out again at 
Lincoln as a three-year-old, won at Bath, and distinguished himself, 
though he did not win, in the Stonehenge Plate at Salisbury. This race 
was taken by Mr. Ronny Moncreiffe’s Buccaneer, who was to win an 
Ascot Cup, a bad third being Mr. C. Shrubb’s Insurance, who was to 
win a Cesarewitch, Trapezoid giving Insurance 9 lb., and beating him 
many lengths. Buccaneer was giving Trapezoid 3lb. Sir Ernest also 
won the Alington Plate at Stockbridge with him, from the Prince of 
Wales’s Tedworth, and Trapezoid won the Peveril of the Peak at Derby, 
ridden by George Brown, who, if I remember correctly, was killed at Ep- 
som, one of the very rare occasions on which a jockey has lost his life. 
Warlaby, a North-country horse who did good service, was second in 
this Derby race, behind him being Rinovata, Enniskillen, Porridge, 
Rathbeal—the first winner of the valuable National Breeders’ Foal 
Stakes at Sandown, at that time, however, not as valuable as it subse- 
quently became—and Comedy, who landed a big coup for the Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

As a four-year-old Trapezoid came very near to doing what Corn 
Sack did so recently. In receipt of 3 lb. he ran second for the City and 
Suburban to Buccaneer; others in the race being Cuttlestone, a good 
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animal, Nunthorpe, winner of the Jubilee, Sainfoin, winner of the Derby, 
Miss Dollar, winner of the Duke of York’s Stakes, her trainer having 
so little idea of her chance that he did not go to Kempton to see her run, 
and her owner, Mr. Wingrove Smith, saddled her himself, ‘‘ throwing 
away” a pony at 50 to 1. Trapezoid was third for the Babraham to 
that lucky purchase of Lord Penrhyn’s Thessalian, who, bought out of 
a selling race for a big price, turned out a very cheap purchase. After 
this Trapezoid was put by for the Cesarewitch and started second favour- 


PARAGON. [Rouch. 


ite at 8 to 1, the actual favourite, Burnaby, 7 to 1, winning, Sir Ernest’s 
colt unplaced, and his only subsequent success was in the Club Open 
Welter at Warwick, ridden by Morny Cannon. 

Sir Ernest won the Brocklesby of 1909 with Dalnacrag, a son of 
Mr. Wingrove Smith’s Wolf’s Crag, winner of the Lincolnshire Handi- 
cap in 1893. Dalnacrag took the Tattenham Plate at the Epsom Spring 
Meeting, but, like the majority of Brocklesby winners, did not do very 
much afterwards, though he cannot be set down as a failure, seeing that 
he carried off four minor races the next season, three of them consecu- 
tively. For some time little was seen of the colours, but last year there 
was a revival. Fair Helen, a daughter of The White Knight and 
Helen Blair, did not quite do what was expected of her, though she won 
the Bradgate Park Nursery at Doncaster, the race following Keysoe’s 
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Leger, and she was second, beaten a neck, for the Osmaston Nursery, 
giving the winner 16lb.; second also for the Wilbraham Plate, beaten 
three-parts of a length. But Paragon has proved himself a real good 
colt. 

This son of Radium and the late Lord Falmouth’s unbeaten Quin- 
tessence was as a two-year-old only out of the first three in one of his six 
races. He led off by following Lampetia home for the Saxham Two- 
Year-Old Plate at the Newmarket Second July, was third to Galroy and 
Marcia Blanche for the Hurst Maiden Plate, won the International Two- 
Year-Old Plate at Kempton, also the Devonshire Nursery from Plymouth 
Rock, ran fifth for the Suffolk Nursery at the Newmarket Second 
October, carrying top weight 8 st. 9g lb., and failed by a neck to give 
Little Boy 15 Ib. in the Chesterfield Nursery at his owner’s favourite 
meeting. His good second to Allenby for the Newmarket Stakes shows 
that he would have an excellent chance for the Derby if he had been 
engaged. Corn Sack, who had only won the Stewards’ Stakes at the 
Curragh in five attempts in 1918, did much better as a three-year-old 
after passing into Sir Ernest’s possession, for after an outing at York, 
when apparently not expected, he beat a large field in a canter for the 
Cleveland Three-Year-Old Handicap at Doncaster, and at his third and 
last attempt very easily won the Markeaton Handicap at Derby, where 
the railway men always follow the colours, beating Scatwell a length 
and a half at even weights. Mr. Gilpin, as most readers will be aware, 
has lately had charge of the horses, and assuredly they could not be in 
better hands. What they have done during the present season will be 
fresh in the memory of all interested in Turf affairs. There could not 
have been a more exciting City and Suburban than that in which Corn 
Sack beat Square Measure by a short head, with Furious, winner of the 
Lincolnshire Handicap, only a neck behind; in the Two Thousand 
Guineas, as already noted, Paragon finished third to Tetratema and 
Allenby, beating Orpheus, Lacrosse, Archaic, Silvern—who had beaten 
Tetratema at Newbury—and other horses of reputation. It is lament- 
able that he cannot try his luck for the ‘‘ Blue Riband.” 


As long ago as 1880 Sir Ernest Paget was elected to the National 
Hunt Committee, and four years later to the Jockey Club. He was a 
Steward of the former body when the so-called ‘‘ open ditch,” which 
created so much controversy, was first introduced. It was denounced 
as an unfair fence which horses could not be expected to jump. Nowa- 
days during the ’cross-country season we see it constantly cleared by 
platers entered to be sold for £50, and creating no demand for them- 
selves when they have accomplished the exploit twice in the course of 
their two-mile journey. 

A nickname may generally be accepted as evidence of popularity. 
Sir Ernest is known to his friends as ‘‘ Jacko” Paget, and the origin of 
the title had always puzzled me much until light was lately thrown upon 
it. When Sir Ernest was in the Guards a monkey was attached to the 
regiment. The little creature had a habit of running up a tree opposite 
‘to the barracks and refusing to come down. No one but Sir Ernest 
could tempt the animal from its perch, but it never failed to obey his call, 
and he was called ‘‘ Jacko” accordingly. 

It may seem strange that a Guardsman should take sedulously to 
business in the capacity of railway director. Sir Ernest, however, joined 
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the Board of the Midland Railway as long ago as 1870, was elected 
Chairman in 18go, and filled that important office for eleven years, 
retiring in consequence of an iliness. It is his pride that he never 
allowed racing to interfere with his duty to shareholders. For many 
years he acted as Chairman of the Notts Quarter Sessions, and has 
commanded a regiment of Yeomanry. He has never owned quite such 
good horses as those he has at present, and it can only be added that 
everyone who has the interests of the sport at heart will cordially wish 
that he may get some better still. One can well imagine what a recep- 
tion would await him if he won the Derby, for no owner is more popular 
and respected. 
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To Our Readers 


Important Announcement 


Beginning with the July Number, the BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
will become more definitely a Magazine of the Open Air. To-day 
there is a vast number of men and women whose interests centre 
around various outdoor pursuits which yet do not come precisely 
under the heading of Sport. With such features the BADMINTON 
will in future endeavour to identify itself. 

But there will be no break with the past. Since 1895 the 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE has been the recognised sporting monthly, 
and it has no intention to-day of relinquishing that proud position. 
All sports will be dealt with exactly as before—preference being 
given to those of a competitive nature—but in addition all other 
matters connected with the Open Air will be embraced. 

Such subjects as the Art and Literature of the Open Air, 
Natural History, Gardening, Photography, Countryside Arche- 
ology, Touring, etc., etc., will be dealt with in turn in that fresh 
and authoritative manner for which the BADMINTON is justly 
famous. 

It is, then, with full confidence that we take the field next 
month in an enlarged arena, assuring our readers that none of 
those characteristics which have appealed to them in the past shall 
be forgone or neglected, and that those added in the future shall 
equally satisfy their customary anticipation of nothing but the best. 

Throughout the war, and.after, the price of the BADMINTON 
MAGAZINE has remained at the pre-war figure of one shilling. 
Nor has this been achieved by a reduction in size. On the con- 
trary, until three months ago the BADMINTON actually contained 
sixteen more pages than it did in 1914; and to-day it still has 
precisely as many pages as before the war, and at the same price. 
Such a record is one with which we may well feel content and one 
which—we venture to assert—is unbeaten. But there has come a 
time when the price of paper, which is daily soaring, together with 
other economic conditions, has compelled us to reconsider our 
position, and it is with reluctance that we have been at last forced 
to raise the price of the Magazine to one and sixpence a copy. 
This change in price will take place in July and will synchronise 
with our change in character, so that the raised cost will be more 
than compensated for by the rise in value. We feel that our 
readers will fully appreciate the circumstances which have led us 
at last to follow the course adopted by all other publications, after 
withholding therefrom until the last possible moment. 

The new BapMInToN, the one-and-sixpenny BADMINTON, the 
Outdoor Public can less than ever afford to be without, and in 
order to give them the fullest possible value for their money it has 
been decided to discontinue the charge for postage and packing 
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hitherto made to yearly subscribers, and to send them their 
copy post free every month for 1/6, or 18/- per annum. ‘This 
concession will obtain unless the new postal rates which are shortly 
to be announced should render its continuance impossible. It is 
hoped, however, that such an eventuality will not occur, and, in 
the event of its so doing, those who have already subscribed at the 
postage-free rate will continue to receive their copies without any 
extra charge being made. Subscribers at the old rate of 15/- per 
annum will not be subjected to any increase in price until their 
present subscription has expired. A subscription form will be 
found below, which should be filled in and forwarded together 
with a remittance to The Publishers, THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 
9, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.z. 


PATA TATATALAV AVAL AL 


To the Publishers, 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF THE OPEN AIR 


9 KING STREET, WC.2. ENGLAND. 


Please add my name to your list of subscribers and send me 
a copy of the BADMINTON each month post free for 1s. 6d. 


I enclose the sum of 18s, to cover one year’s subscription. 


Order 5 Form 
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BRUISER 


BY 
‘““UBIQUE.” 


HERE was no disguising the fact, he felt ill and old. Shivers. 
tbe: fever shuddered over his frame and racked every old bone 
in his body, as he dismally turned his tail to the icy rainladen 
blast that swept through every crevice of the windscreen that 
served as sick lines. 

He hadn’t been able to touch any food all day, and the 
ammunition box in front of him still contained as much bran as it 
had when the man had placed it before him in the early morning. 
He was toying dejectedly with a few wisps of hay from the hay-. 
net hanging from the steel-wire cable to which his headchain was. 
attached, but his heart was not in the business and. the hay seemed 
very inferior stuff to his disordered palate—rotten, half mouldy, 
mowburnt, second-crop, dusty, musty stuff. Not at all the sort. 
of thing he was accustomed to! 

He restlessly shifted his weight from one leg to another. His. 
legs were tired and old and rather “‘ dickey.’’ Not the straight 
clean limbs of ten or even five years ago! It was quite an effort 
to pull his hoof from the tenacious, sticky, glutinous mud that 
reached almost to his coronet. 

That march last night had been too much for him. Twenty 
good miles through a biting sleet and a knife-edged wind that bit 
through his thick woolly coat into his very marrow. And then 
the wait at the gun position while the guns were unlimbered and 
the ammunition wagons unloaded and unpacked. True, the: 
teams had been sent to nestle under the only available cover, a 
sparse, ragged little hedge that ran beside the battery position, 
but even so, it had been a cruel biting night for an old horse. 
And then the dreary march back to the wagon line, along an 
interminable, poplar-lined pavé road, the glistening cobbles of 
which caused many a nerve-racking slip and slither to old hoofs, 
which no longer had their youthful sureness and cunning. And’ 
then the watery pallid dawn, with its usual promise of another 
sleety moaning day, lighting up the shivery horselines, its forlorn: 
occupants and huddled sleeping drivers, while, as far as the eve: 
could see, and further, stretched the ubiquitous sea of slimy greedy: 
mud, cold as ice and clinging as glue. 

The Man had soon noticed that he wasn’t well—that last night 
had been too much for him. The No. 1 of the subsection, 
Sergeant Brown, whom he remembered as a feckless irresponsible- 
aes joining the battery in 1908, had soon seen that he wasn’t: 

imself. 
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‘Old Bruiser looks very tucked up to-day, sir,’’ he had heard 
him say. 

And then the Section Bloke (at least, he wasn’t really the 
Section Bloke any more, because he had long been promoted to 
Battery Captain, but he always thought of him still as the Section 
Bloke) had come to him and had given him his fingers to nibble. 
He had mustered up enough interest in life to whinny gently in 
answer to the love talk whispered into his long furry ears, and to 
try to explain that he really wasn’t at all well, and to make quite 
clear what was the matter with him. 

And the Section Bloke had ordered that he should at once be 
taken to the sick-lines, which were a little more sheltered—not 
good standings, but the very best that that moment could offer. 
Also, he was to be given as much of that preciously-hoarded little 
store of bran as was good for him, and the farrier was to make 
him a nice warm cordial, because he was a very special horse and 
must be specially looked after. 

He had tried to explain that he didn’t think he could manage 
even a little bran just then, but he couldn’t have expressed him- 
self as clearly as usual, because even the Section Bloke hadn’t 
understood him. 

Later in the day they had taken his temperature. Nothing 
wrong with that—absolutely normal. He tried to tell them all 
that he wasn’t exactly physically ill, but it was a difficult thing to 
explain, and nobody understood him. 


The next few days showed no improvement, no renewed 
interest in bran or oats, and although he was treated to apples 
and sweet biscuits bought from the nearest inhabited village by 
the Section Bloke after a thirty mile ride in torrential rain through 
a devastated chaotic wilderness, his staring coat and general 
demeanour clearly showed that he was a very sick horse. 


ad * * * * * * = 


“What do you make of him, Fenton ?’’ queried the Major, 
as he, the Vet. and the Section Bloke stood round the huddled 
form on the mud floor of the improvised shanty, run up for his 
especial benefit. 

“Well, Major, I think it’s just old age and debility,” 
answered the Vet. ‘‘ He has no temperature, his pulse is normal, 
and he has had no signs of colic. He’s getting past his work, 
that’s the truth of it, and he’ll only be a useless encumbrance to 
you. The best thing to do would be to have him destroyed. He’s 
altogether too old and debilitated to be even worth evacuating.’’ 

He saluted and swung himself up into the saddle of his cob. 
““T must be getting on if that’s all you want, sir. I’ve got a lot 
of work ahead of me to-day.’’ 

“Get that old black destroyed, won’t you ?”’ said the Major 
to the Captain, as he was about to start off on leave. He was a 
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newcomer to the battery, or else he would never have referred to 
him as ‘‘ that old black,’? nor would he so light-heartedly have 
given such an order. 

“Oh! Major! Give me another week with him, please! I 
believe I can pull the old chap round again. It will break the 
battery’s heart if old Bruiser has to go,’’ pleaded the Captain with 
tears in his voice. 

Now it was not his business to say anything of the sort; he 
had been given an order by his Major and should have carried 
it out without comment. And the Major, who was feeling cross 
and liverish (as do many majors in the early morning) very nearly 
snapped back that he was only the Battery Captain—not a Battery 
Commander nor even a Veterinary Officer, versed in horse-lore. 
But he checked himself because he remembered that the Captain 
knew every little detail about every horse in the battery, and 
because he remembered that every horse in the battery would do 
anything for the Captain. So he merely asked ‘‘ What’s his his- 
tory, then ?”’ 

‘* He joined the service as a five-year-old in 1900, so that he’s 
now twenty-two years old,’’ answered the Section Bloke-Captain ; 
‘“he was posted to this battery as soon as he was bought and has 
been in it ever since. On mobilisation, all our horses had to go to 
them, you know,”’ he continued, pointing to the dark blob in the 
mud that represented the horse-lines of another Horse Artillery 
battery, ‘‘ but Bruiser happened to be lame and so, with one or 
two others, he still stayed on in the battery, which was rehorsed 
with animals from the London streets—van horses, dray horses, 
and what not. Why! he has nearly twice the service of every 
soul in the battery. We must pull him round, Major!” 

“* All right, see what you.can do with him, though I think it’s 
pretty hopeless,’’ said the Major at length. 


* * * * * * * * 


Old Bruiser’s mind was working in retrospective channels of 
equine reminiscence. 

He remembered the sunlit green pasture of his Irish birth- 
place; could almost see himself as he gambolled and skipped 
about by the shining flanks of his placid mother, who at intervals 
would cease her steady grazing to gaze with evident pride at the 
queer-looking foal, all head and legs, that was her offspring. He 
remembered how he used to gallop frenziedly from side to side 
of the field, racing the snorting trains that ran along the fine 
bounding the southern edge of his little world. How he used to 
glory in life and his own speed, snorting and cavorting from 
sheer joy of youth and strength! And then that awe-inspiring 
day when he had been saddled and bridled, tight girths about his 
chest and steel bit in his mouth, to be driven in circles on long 
lunging reins by a man who fondled and soothed him until he 
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grew quite used to being handled and touched. Then that terrify- 
ing moment when he first felt the man’s weight upon his back, 
and the tedious but ever-gentle training until he understood how 
to interpret and answer the slightest pressure of rein or touch of 
leg. His education had proceeded apace until he revelled in his 
work; revelled in his joyous freely-given obedience to the man, 
whose hands, tender as a lover’s, gave to the slightest stretch of 
his long lean head, making the tough leather reins as light and 
yielding as the gossamer threads of a spider’s web; revelled in the 
surrender to the being who sat so close to him that he seemed an 
integral part of his very self. Good days, those! 

And then that heavenly day when he had first realised the end 
to which all the patient days of training had been directed. The 
man in a strange vivid red coat; the long slow trot along the 
winding country lanes; the sudden concourse of many other men, 
pink coats, black coats, brown coats—more men than he had ever 
imagined! Horses, grey horses, bay horses, chestnut horses, 
black horses, dun horses, roan horses—more horses than he had 
ever imagined! Hounds, dozens of hounds, funny-looking little 
fellows, unlike any of his friends about the stables, lean hard- 
bitten fellows these, with a strange tense look upon their friendly 
faces—more hounds than he had ever imagined! The moving off 
along the muddy splashy track, well up to the bit and anxious to 
show up well before this grown-up company ; the wait outside the 
misty moist little covert; the strange noises from the little men 
with the red weather-beaten faces and coats; the thrilling, throb- 
bing sob of the horn, twisting his very heartstrings with sudden 
frenzied emotion, only half understood; the wavering, wailing 
note of old Fidelity, culminating in the sudden crash of soul- 
racking music as twenty couples found the scent, and caused his 
ears to prick and his muscles to tremble with wild uncontrollable 
excitement as they streamed from the covert side after the old 
dog-fox, who so resolutely set his mask towards Beacon Hill, 
seven good miles away! The furious, glorious ecstasy of that 
wonderful hour; the joyous galloping over the crisp, firm turf, 
with the thunder of myriad hoofs behind him; the splendid lift as 
the stone walls flew beneath him; the encouraging praise from the 
friendly, kindly voice above him; the last desperate effort and then 
the kill! The long hack back in the evening dusk, tired but won- 
derfully happy; the cosy smell of the old stables; the vigorous 
rubbing-down that made every muscle glow with warmth; the 
luscious bucket of hot gruel that tasted so good; the fond good- 
night of the mud-spattered appreciative master; the wonderful 

softness of the thick welcoming bedding! Glorious days, those ! 
And then, clear cut in his memory, that incomprehensible day 
when a strange man had come into the stable and had felt and 
prodded him all over, appraising his every muscle and bone; the 
sharp decisive “‘I’ll take him,’’ as he snapped to the elastic band 
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of his little note-book ; the miserable face of the master as he heard 
the decision; the cold trickling tear as it fell on his muzzle; the 
last touch of those strong soft hands; the last kiss! The crazy 
jumbled muddle of trains and ships and great grey seas, with 
strange faces all around him and no friendly voice to soothe and 
comfort! Incomprehensible days, those ! 

And then the huge barracks, with the long stables, housing 
dozens of shiny horses, all black like himself; the branding of a 
number on his off-fore hoof ; the little tin name-plate with its one 
word ‘“‘ Bruiser,’’ hanging on the wall of his stall; the breaking 
in to harness; the terrifying moment when he first felt the gun, 
that he later grew to love so well, bumping and jumping along 
behind him; the nips, kicks and scoldings from his companions 
until he realised that he must do his share in the gun-team’s work, 
must do it honestly and fairly, no shirking or malingering; the 
pride of work he gradually acquired, pride and consciousness of 
the honour of being the ride-wheel of the gun team of the finest 
subsection of the finest battery of the finest Regiment of the finest 
Army in the world! The knowledge and efficiency that he slowly 
attained until he could interpret the signal and could perform the 
ordered evolution without. waiting for the aid or pressure from 
his driver; the splendidly thorough grooming; the wonderfully 
good food; the fine feeling of health and strength that throbbed 
in every muscle under his sheeny satiny coat! Happy days, 
those! Happy days, of a settled, well cared for, familiar life, 
with one or two special incidents standing out as clearly in his 
mind as though they had happened but yesterday ! 

The day when he had been paraded alone before some dozen of 
critical men ; the feeling and measuring ; the judging and apprais- 
ing; the admiring voice saying, ‘‘ Absolutely perfect! Send his 
photo to every stud farm and buyer in the country. Absolutely 
splendid! ‘The ideal Horse Artillery wheeler!’’ A proud day, 
that ! 

The day when, groomed and wisped till his black satin coat 
became a mirror, he had been hooked-in to a gun carriage topped 
by a strange platform and, ridden by an officer, as were his team 
mates, had drawn a great Queen to her last resting place! 

Another day, some nine years or so later, when the coffin of 
the great Queen’s son had been laid on the gun-carriage, to the 
solemn strains of the Dead March! Actual days of history, those, 
for a black gun team has other duties than only the pulling of a 
gun into or out of action! 

And then, the coming of the most adorable beloved and won- 
derful being of the whole wide world—the Section Bloke ; the won- 
derful moments when the loved one would fondle and stroke his 
velvety muzzle and murmur silly little snatches of love talk to him, 
or tell him secrets of the utmost importance, knowing full well, 
unlike so many people, that a horse can understand everything 
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that is told him in the right way! The knowledge that there was 
always a lump of sugar, or perhaps a biscuit, or perhaps even an 
apple in that right hand pocket, if only he could get it out! 
More glorious days of hunting, with the superlative joy of know- 
ing that he had carried the loved one as he should be carried ! 
What was that funny little rhyme that the adored voice would 
sing to him as, happy and gloriously tired, they splashed their 
way home through the sloppy, slushy lanes? What was it? 
Oh! Yes! 
Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall; 

All the King’s horses and all the King’s men 

Couldn't put Humpty together again. 

** All the King’s horses and all the King’s men!”’ the voice 
would say; ‘‘ that’s us, Bruiser old son, and don’t you forget it! 
You’re a King’s horse and I’m a King’s man. And if the King 
says we’ve got to put Humpty together again, we’ve just damned 
well got to do it, see?’’ King’s horses and King’s men! 

He wasn’t much of a philosopher. He couldn’t talk about 
Heavens and Hereafters as did Bumpy, the fat little off-centre, 
but this he did know—if there were an equine heaven, those were 
undoubtedly the sort of days that would go on for all eternity. 

All the King’s horses and all the King’s men! One last 
memory stood out distinct and clear-cut from those happy days. 
The days when, after patient and long practice, the six gun teams 
of the battery had wheeled and counter-wheeled, galloped and 
counter-galloped in the huge arena, while thousands of enthusi- 
astic spectators clapped and applauded the most popular event of 
the tournament for the King’s horses and the King’s men. The | 
grey green guns, scraped of their paint, flashing and shimmering 
like molten silver as they bounded along like living things behind 
the full stretched teams; the wild excitement of it all; the toss of 
the head and the swish of the tail; the thunderous applause ! 
“Throwing their weight about,’’ as old Blackamore, the ride- 
leader, expressed it. Yes, throwing their weight about, and turn- 
ing the cavalry horses green with envy! The pattings and 
strokings from ladies’ hands and babies’ fingers in the cosy stalls 
just outside the arena; the incredibly numerous lumps of sugar, 
paid as a meed of homage to the “‘ pretty gee gees!’’ Days of 
petting and admiration, those, regally accepted! Good days in 
which to be a King’s horse ! 

And then the sudden end to all this happiness; the waking 
up, one fine morning, to find himself the only occupant of the 
stable! Where were the others? He didn’t know and never 
again had he set eyes on them—Billy, Blackamore, Bumpy, 
Beatrice and Barnaby Rudge! Gone! All gone! Even the 
Section Bloke didn’t explain. He was walking about excitedly 
all day, too busy to give him one solitary minute, muttering about 
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‘Mob. Stores’’ and ‘‘ When the hell are they going to send us 
some horses ?’’ And then the horses had come! Extraordinary 
creatures, all shapes, sizes and colours, full of some weird jargon 
about vans and drays and such loathsome things, and with almost 
indecent ideas on the subject of dress—padded horse collars, long 
teins and similar vulgarities! He had made it quite clear to the 
Section Bloke that they could never make King’s horses out of 
such dregs, but had responded loyally to the whispered exhorta- 
tion ‘‘ Teach ’em all you know, old man!”’ and had managed to 
get some idea into their thick skulls of what was expected from a 
King’s horse, though the remembrance of the language he had 
used in the endeavour still made him blush! 

And then the weary, hopeless, hellish nightmare of the last 
four years had started! This was to be his end; mud, sleet, wind, 
water and cold misery! He was fed up! He was an old horse 
now and he felt very, very ill! He couldn’t do any more think- 
ing, his head was whirling! What rotten hay this was! It was 
cold! How that wind whistled through the wind screen! King’s 
horses and King’s hay! No, that wasn’t right! King’s cold 
and King’s men! That was worse! Why didn’t the Section 
Bloke come and tell him what it was? King’s wall and Dumpty’s 
hunt! That was nonsense! Why didn’t the Section Bloke come 
to him? So this was the end, was it? A rotten way for a King’s 
horse to go out, wasn’t it? King’s fall and King’s . . . . what 
was that rhyme? He wouldn’t mind dying if he could only get it 
right first . . .. Seven miles if it was an inch, and a twenty 
mile hack home .... Why was old Fidelity singing the Dead 
March? Silly, he called it! .... And why hadn’t the fox 
got any sugar in his pocket? . . . . There was the ‘‘Form line !”’ 
signal, why the hell didn’t the leaders wheel? Had he got to 
jump that enormous arena? . . . . How absurd! The leading 
hound looked just like an ideal Horse Artillery wheeler! ... . 
Ring's .... 


* * * * * * * * 


“All right, old man! I’ll lend them to you as long as you 
like,’’ said the captain of the neighbouring battery. “I hope it 
works; let me know how it comes off.’ 

Thanks, John,”’ said the Section Bloke, and trotted back 
to the head of the battery as it marched along the pavé road to a 
fortnight’s rest. And as he passed he cast an anxious glance at 
the huddled form under piled horse rugs, that lay in the veterinary 
float at the end of the column. 


* * * * * * * * 


He wearily opened his eyes in the grey light of dawn. Hullo! 
Where was he? A stable? Straw? Where was he? He 
closed his eyes again and let the problem sink in to his tired brain. 


gic 
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Somebody in the next stall yawned loudly, then got up and 
stretched. Somebody at the other end started a conversation. 
Whose voice was that? He knew it! He was certain he knew 
it! Knew it as well as his own! Silly not being able to place 
that voice! It was so familiar! Suddenly someone next door 
started to grouse and swear as only an old soldier can. ‘‘ Bar- 
naby’s off again!’’ neighed a shrill giggling voice that echoed 
through his startled brain like some suddenly remembered melody. 
He was dimly aware of a khaki-clad figure standing behind him. 
““You are in a blanky mess, you soor!’’' said the Man, ‘‘an’ a 
blinking review order at 10 o’clock! How the ’ell am I going to 
do it? Get up, yer lazy old devil!’’ The sudden blare of a 
trumpet, shrilling through the stables, bridged the hateful gap 
of four years with the old familiar call, that needs must twang the 
heartstrings of every gunner, equine or human. Stables! The 
stable call! . Those voices! Something suddenly snapped in his 
head. He scrambled to his feet and gazed half-dazedly at his 
neighbours. Billy? Blackamore? Bumpy? Beatrice? Bar- 
naby Rudge? There was the Section Bloke staring at him with 
anxious-looking eyes! What on earth was he looking worried 
about on a topping morning like this? The final note of 
‘* Stables !”’ rang and echoed through the rafters. Billy ! Black- 
amore! Bumpy! Beatrice! Barnaby Rudge! 

Up went his head! A wild exultant whinny and then old 


Bruiser’s voice neighed a nursery rhyme so loudly and clearly 
that it rang and echoed through the stables louder than the 


trumpet itself. 
All the King’s horses and all the King’s men 
Couldn’t put Humpty together again. 


The Section Bloke was crying with pure jov. 


* * * * * * * * 


‘A wonderful story !’’ said the Major on his return from 
leave, as, with the Section Bloke, he watched an ideal Horse 
Artillery wheeler voraciously scrunching oats. ‘‘ You ought to 
write it !”’ 

Which, with Bruiser’s permission, I have done. 


1Soor: Hindustani for pig. 


A LOOK R OU N D 


By THE EDITOR. 


SILVERN AND TETRATEMA. 


N the course of comments on the three-year-olds in our ‘‘Look Round” 

last month I observed that ‘‘ the complexion of affairs will have been 
altered if shortly before the publication of this number Tetratema has 
won the Two Thousand Guineas; but the scene at Newbury will remain 
memorable when with odds of 3 to 1 on him he was beaten half a length 
in the endeavour to give 3 lb. to Sir Edward Hulton’s Silvern.” Tetra- 
tema did win the Two Thousand, as he was confidently expected to do 
by all connected with his stable, and finally by the general public, who 
came to know the opinion of his trainer. | When horses absolutely 
decline to gallop they are beaten as a matter of course, and Silvern made 
no sort of effort at Newmarket to win. After the decision of the New- 
bury race I had discussed the event with Donoghue and _ heard his con- 
fident prediction that Silvern would assuredly beat Tetratema whenever 
they met. As it happened I had spent much time with Frank Hartigan, 
Silvern’s trainer, the day before the Two Thousand, and though he quite 
regarded the possibility of the half brother to Silver Tag, full brother to 
Fifinella, being beaten, he held to the conviction that it would not be by 
Tetratema. Of course he was wrong, as was Donoghue, Silvern alto- 
gether declining to take hold of his bit. It remains to be seen whether 
he will ever do better, and I am certainly not going to prophesy, the 
more so as the colt is unsound in his wind. He was so last year and 
nevertheless won races. There have indeed been notable examples of 
horses thus afflicted who have actually seemed to be little the worse. 


‘“* MAKING A NOISE.” 


I suppose no one doubts that Llangwm ought to have won the 
Derby of 1908, which so unaccountably went to Signorinetta, and if 
Llangwm should not be plainly denounced as a roarer he always ‘‘ made 
a noise.” This did not prevent him from putting up a brilliant record 
of success. He failed indeed in his first attempt when re-introduced to 
the racecourse as a three-year-old; of his other nine races that season 
the Derby was the only one in which he was beaten. Ormonde suffered 
from wind infirmity when he beat Minting and Bendigo, to say nothing 
of Phil, a colt who had beaten the brilliant Sea Breeze in the Hardwicke 
Stakes at Ascot; and Lord Coventry, who as racing history records won 
the National of 1863 and 1864 with the sisters Emblem and Emblematic, 
lost his chance of adding a third victory in 1906 by the aid of Ascetic’s 
Silver because negotiations for the purchase of that horse were brought 
to an end by the refusal of the veterinary surgeon to pass him as sound. 
All this does not bear upon the Silvern case however; the trouble with 
him was not so much in his throat as in his temper, the more strange as 
he had always previously run out his races gamely enough. 


Pe 
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THE TWO THOUSAND. 


Tetratema won the Two Thousand. He did not do so, however, 
without pressure; indeed, spectators appeared to be generally surprised 
at his jockey’s assertion that he had not used his whip. Carslake 
‘* showed ” it to the colt, as jockeys are accustomed to do before apply- 
ing it, and it appears to be by this expedient that he extracted from 
Tetratema the effort which enabled him to beat Allenby by half a length. 
There has been none of the runaway records about Tetratema as a three- 
year-old which distinguished him as a two. So far he has been beaten 
half a length and has won by the same close margin. Strictly on form, 


TETRATEMA., 


often a delusive guide however, Allenby ought not to beat Tetratema in 
the coming Derby—for I hope that this number of the magazine will 
have been published before the Epsom Summer Meeting. It struck me, 
however, that in the Two Thousand Guineas Allenby was more back- 
ward in condition than his conqueror. Major McCalmont’s grey colt had 
also benefited by the experience gained in his Newbury race, whereas 
Allenby suffered from not having been out for nearly a year. Apart 
from this there is the question of staying, of which will last the mile and 
a half better, the son of Bayardo or of The Tetrarch. It must be admitted 
that Allenby’s legs are not models of symmetry. Authorities are 
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curiously divided in opinion as to whether he will get comfortably down 
the hill from Tattenham Corner, and I am disinclined to express any- 
thing like a confident opinion on this head. Elsewhere in this number 
comment is made on Sir Ernest Paget’s Paragon, a little horse who 
certainly does look like coming down the hill at Epsom, though most 
unfortunately for his owner he cannot be seen doing so in the Derby as 
he is not engaged in the most famous of races. 


SPION KOP. 


An idea had been current prior to the Newmarket Stake that of the 
two colts trained by Mr. Persse at Stockbridge, Tetratema and Prince 
Galahad, the latter might prove the more formidable over the Epsom 
mile and a half. Excuses were forthcoming for Prince Galahad’s poor 
exhibition in the Craven Stakes, and he was made favourite for the 
Newmarket Stakes, in spite of having finished at the first Newmarket 
Meeting behind Daylight Patrol—in receipt of a good deal of weight— 
and Abbots Trace, the latter running Prince Galahad at evens. In the 
Newmarket Stakes, however, Prince Galahad was hopelessly beaten, 
and so far as I could see no sort of excuse could possibly be advanced 
for him. I cannot believe that he has any chance for the Derby, and 
the question is what will win if Tetratema does not? 


THE DERBY. 


If the Epsom Meeting were a few weeks later I should have great 
hopes of Archaic. If all goes well with Lord Derby’s son of Polymelus 
and Keystone II it appears at any rate exceedingly probable that he will 
win the Leger. That is looking into the future, and he may be too 
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backward to do himself justice on the 2nd of June. The long striding 
Polumetis is also distinctly backward. Lord Penrhyn’s Kerasos 
I had never been able to regard as a _ possible Derby winner, 
even before his defeat in the Payne Stakes by King Harry. 
Orpheus has done nothing encouraging ; there would have to be a great 
revolution in form if either of the three trained by Mr. Gilpin—Golden 
Guinea, Spion Kop, or Sarchedon—was to gain the highest honour the 
Turf affords.’ it was a disappointment that Spion Kop did not oppose 


ALLENBY. Rouch. 


Kerasos and King Harry in the Payne Stakes. I do not gather that 
serious hopes are entertained of Wimasu, though his trainer is, I hear, 
indisposed to consider his prospects hopeless. In the Two Thousand 
Guineas Paragon was three lengths behind Allenby. In the New- 
market Stakes run over an additional quarter of a mile, the course being 
Across the Flat, Paragon got to Allenby’s quarters, was beaten that is 
to say only three parts of a length, which unquestionably looks as_ if 
Allenby had not come on during the fortnight as it was assumed he was 
bound to do in consequence of his having missed work for four days 
prior to the first classic. Happily it is not my province to make a 
definite forecast. I have however very carefully watched the Greenham 
Stakes, the Two Thousand Guineas, and the Newmarket Stakes, the 
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manner in which those three races have struck me is here recorded, and 
readers must draw their own deductions. A vast deal must depend 
upon how Allenby comes down the hill from Tattenham Corner. 


THE QUESTION OF CLASS. 


At this time of year it is always asked whether the two-year-olds 
and three-year-olds are of good class? The discreet man evades an 
answer. Much more has to be seen of them before any judgment worth 
record can be advanced. The warning on this head which was forth- 
coming some fifteen years ago is not yet forgotten. Sir Daniel 
Cooper’s Flair, who had carried off the One Thousand Guineas, was 
being backed for the Derby with remarkable confidence, in spite of the 
fact that so far in the history of the race only three fillies had ever won 
it, which raised a natural prejudice against the sex. As a two-year-old 
Flair, whose breeding as a daughter of St. Frusquin and Glare made a 
strong appeal, had after a first appearance at Sandown, when little if at 
all fancied, won all her three races, the Imperial Produce Plate at Kemp- 
ton, the Middle Park from the favourite Admirable Crichton easily by 
two lengths, and the Free Handicap with top weight 9 st. She broke 
down, and Spearmint, who had been regarded as merely a second string, 
was able to win the Derby with some ease. It was perhaps not strange 
that the Derby field should have been considered below the average ; but 
it proved to be far otherwise. What Picton, who was second, might 
have done can only be guessed, as he never ran afterwards; but Trout- 
beck, who was third, won the Leger, and Radium, Malua, Beppo, Plum 
Tree, Black Arrow, Sancy, The White Knight, Lally, and Prince William 
were followers of Spearmint, all of whom showed themselves to be good 
horses. They won notable races whilst in training, and several of them 
have proved among the most successful of sires. 


THE TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


If I were forced to give an opinion about the younger horses of the 
present period I should be inclined to put them down as below the aver- 
age, a consequence very probably of food troubles which arose from the 
exigencies of the war. During the month since I last wrote I am inclined 
to doubt whether any good two-year-old has been found, though some 
may generally be expected to appear between mid-April and mid-May. 
There have been two or three for whom successful futures are prophe- 
sied. That is a matter of course, and one hesitates to accept the 
estimate. Monarch, a son of Tracery and Teofani, is one of a few who 
have been described as the ‘‘ best out so far ” and ‘‘ likely to last through 
the season.” Monarch won the First Spring Two-Year-Old Stakes at 
Newmarket by half a length from Lord Carnarvon’s Cambric colt, of 
whom I cannot gather that much was thought, with Phoebus, who 
obviously declined to do his best, third. Monarch won again at the 
Newmarket Second Spring, but there again I was not particularly im- 
pressed for he had to gallop in order to beat Rockroi and Yokel, neither 
of whom was suspected of exceptional merit. The Accurate colt, who 
had run away from a large field at Newbury, only got home for the 
Newmarket Plate by a neck from Yokel, the winner, however, giving 
7 Ib., and Yokel, as just remarked, we saw afterwards pursuing Monarch 
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and Rockroi. Still, Monarch carried a penalty which did not prevent 
him from gaining a decisive success. It is far too early to judge his 
merit. Sun Orb was pronounced to be a certainty for the May Plate, 
and won readily enough. No very high opinion is entertained of him 
however, indeed his owner tells me that he has a much better colt in the 
stable in Bachelor’s Call. One does not expect particularly good two- 
year-olds at Chester, and the performances of those who ran there need 
not be dwelt upon. I had been inclined to consider Mr. Whineray’s 
Leighton about the best so far, but there are rumours of another in Mr. 
Cottrill’s stable much in front of this son of Roi Hérode. As it chances 
] have not lately come across owner or trainer, nor if I had done so, 
though both are friends, could I have asked leading questions. One 
has to restrain one’s curiosity unless information is offered. 


THE RACING BOOM. 


The racing boom shows no signs of abating. Huge prices are still 
being given for horses, frequently as it seems to me twice their value 
at least. Years ago it was an extraordinary occurrence for 1,000 
guineas to be paid for a plater, now it is common, and several have 
changed hands or been bought in for little short of half as much again. 
Betting proceeds vigorously. Visitors to towns near which meetings 
are held are fleeced remorselessly. It is wonderful where the money 
comes from, and one fears a reaction which may prove injurious to the 
best interests of racing. There are no signs of the coming of the 
‘equine idol” whom we discussed last month, no horse at present 
creates enthusiasm as Irish Elegance did last year, though if some of 
these days Diadem carries home a heavy weight—and she is not likely 
to appear on the course with a light one—we should hear her success 
lustily acclaimed. There is something wholesome in this fervent admir- 
ation for a horse of indisputably the highest class, and we can only hope 
that one will be found before very long. 


PS 
GARY: 
Vo. LIV—M 


BALLADE OF AN 
INCOMPETENT GOLFER 


(‘‘ The leading manufacturers have at last decided that an increase 
in the price of golf balls is imperative.’’—Golfing). 


Time was when I rejoiced to smite 
The pillule poised upon the tee; 
. Biffing it bravely out of sight, 
Watching it disappear with glee. 
In future I shall have to be 
The soul of pawky caution lest 


’ 


I slice it ‘‘ out of bounds,’’ and see 


Three shilling's 


going West! ”’ 
I never could control the flight, 

Having a swing, untrammelled, free— 
My ball appears to take delight 

In getting lost,’ and R.I.P. 
To cannon off some harmless tree 

Into the rough may be a jest 
But—dash it, I shall hate to see 


Three shillings ‘‘ going West! ”’ 


Picture the crisis of the fight : 
Each combatant prepared ‘‘ to dree 

His weird,’’ though Fate his hopes may blight; 
Both ‘‘ windy ”’ to the last degree ! 

Square at the seventeenth (D.V.) . . 
Then comes the Pond Hole—I detest 

These watery graves where one can see 
Three shillings ‘‘ going West! ”’ 


‘ 


L’ Envoi. 


Marriage is ‘‘ off !’? My £.s.d. 
Will not suffice to line a nest 
For Rose—too frequently I see 
THREE SHILLINGS ‘‘ GOING WEST!” 
E. L. R. 


fe 
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By OSCAR E. SEYD. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


N regard to motors, at any rate, the question of supply and demand 

continues one of much fascination. Moving among the trade, one 
still finds evidence of wartime obstruction. A certain lack of materials, 
legislative difficulties, and, more than these, labour troubles, have been 
advanced as the reason for a small output. On the other hand, there 
is evidence that in some quarters supply is at last beginning to catch 
up with demand. One well-known light car firm is at the present time 
actually turning out few short of fifty cars a week, and several others 
are not falling a very great deal behind this figure. With other firms 
gradually creeping up the output ladder, many more post-war cars are 
beginning to be seen on the roads, and one naturally wonders how long 
it will be before supply and demand are equalised. When this con- 
dition is reached the still more interesting question will occur as to 
what will happen next. It will not, I think, be a matter of reducing 
prices, at least for a very considerable time to come. The cost of 
living, to say nothing of the cost of organised discontent and agitation, 
is likely to be felt in the production of motor vehicles for a_ longer 
period than many people anticipate. If this is so, I fear that some of 
the new machines, both cars and motor cycles, which are now being 
eagerly bought at a high figure, will be in for a bad time. The older 
firms in the trade, backed by years of technical and commercial experi- 
ence in their immediate line, will probably continue to flourish, and it 
will be, with possibly some exceptions, the less staple concerns who will 
feel the pinch. With no desire at all to nip any growing enterprise in 
the bud, I could not advise anyone against whom I had not a grudge 
to pay the prices now asked for certain new machines. I know from 
personal investigation that many of the older firms, even, are not now 
turning out the good stuff on which they built their reputations before 
the war. When one is also up against doubtful points of design in a 
new production, one certainly does not become overburdened with faith 
as to its successful future when once the present tremendous demand 
is satisfied. The whole question is still on the knees of the gods, and 
it is practically impossible at the moment to make any prediction as to 
just what will happen. It does seem certain, however, that more than 
one firm who in the days of war made ‘‘ munitions ”’ at a profit which 
startled even themselves, will stand a big chance of losing some of their 
surplus wealth in the not far distant future. 


INTERESTING EVENTS AT BROOKLANDS. 


The post-war revival of Brooklands Track has so far proved most 
interesting, a series of sporting events having already been held, em- 
bracing every type of pleasure motor vehicle. Those responsible for 
the use of the track are, I know, studying very closely the development 
of competitive motoring, and are adopting a policy for the regulation 
of race meetings which seems likely to be most satisfactory to com- 
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petitors and spectators alike. The decision to completely dissociate 
large car racing from motor cycling events seems a wise one, and it Is 
gratifying to know that the B.A.R.C. and the B.M.C.R.C. are each so 
abundantly supported that the success of their respective meetings is 
assured. 


AN ATTRACTIVE VIEW OF A SPEEDY CYCLE CAR. 
The G.N. has performed consistently well on track and road. 


One of the most interesting of the series of meetings held this 
season was that promoted a few Saturdays ago by the Junior Car Club. 
To my mind a special interest attaches to track racing with small cars, 
and so far we have had all too little of it at Weybridge. Although 
extreme speeds may not be attained so consistently as in large car 
events, and split seconds may not so often decide victor and vanquished, 
yet there is an element of sport in the chances of the widely different 
types of small car which, I think, introduces a fascination of its own. 


: 
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The value of track racing for light cars and cycle cars is already being 
seen in the rapid development of certain types of these machines, and 
several makes have this season added greatly to their reputation by 
conspicuous performances on Brooklands. The G.N., Hillman, Aston- 
Martin, and Eric Campbell may be named among those which have 
recently won coveted laurels, and in mentioning them one does not 
exclude others that are also putting up excellent performances. There 
is not such a big difference between the best speeds of some of these 
small cars and those of large racers as the uninitiated may imagine, 
and some remarkably fine laps and average speeds have been done by 
light cars and cycle cars this season. These types of vehicle are less 
developed propositions than are large cars, and track racing can un- 
doubtedly do much to reveal weaknesses and generally enable the breed 
to be improved. 

Another pleasing feature of the recent J.C.C. meeting at Brook- 
lands was the presence of lady drivers. Mrs. Nash on her G.N. and 
Miss Cordery on her Eric Campbell both commanded admiration, and 
there was probably no small car enthusiast present who did not 
thoroughly appreciate the inclusion of these ladies’ names in the pro- 
gramme. Small car racing for ladies has not the objections that might 
be directed against their competing in motor cycle or large car events; 
although, personally, | am in no way prejudiced against their racing 
on any type of motor provided they are physically fit for it and reason- 
able precautions are taken. At a recent B.M.C.R.C. meeting lady 
riders were barred, and not a little resentment was felt in certain 
quarters on this point. There are, of course, many points to be decided 
when considering whether ladies should be allowed to race on motor 
cycles at Brooklands as a general rule, and many sportsmen and sports- 
women will await with interest some definite ruling on this point. That 
such a ruling is required I am convinced, and probably the B.M.C.R.C. 
and the other authorities concerned will appreciate the necessity for 
considering the whole question at an early date. 


STARTING THE ENGINE. 


There is a right and a wrong way of doing most things, and it 
behoves the motorist to be sure that he follows the former method in 
regard to engine starting. A little carelessness or want of knowledge 
in this direction may easily result in a broken wrist. The great pre- 
caution to remember is that one should never commence by pushing the 
starting handle downwards. The handle must be so engaged on its 
dog-clutch that the engine compression is felt as one pulls it upwards. 
Quite a lot of motorists commit the fault of grasping the starting 
handle incorrectly. It should always be remembered in this connection 
that the thumb must be under the handle, as the fingers would naturally 
be. Should a backfire then occur as one is pulling the handle upwards 
it will merely unbend the fingers and release itself. If, however, the 
thumb were grasping the lever from the top side it would be seriously 
strained; while if one were pushing the handle downward with such a 
grip the wrist would probably be broken or sprained. 

A backfire in attempting to start the engine is caused by the 
ignition being too far advanced. In handling a car with which one is 
not familiar it is highly important to see that the spark lever is well 
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retarded before one turns the starting crank. Should the engine fail 
to start when pulled smartly over compression, the ignition may be 
advanced a little. One soon ascertains the best setting of the spark 
lever for starting particular cars, but it is always best to err on the 
side of too much retard when swinging a strange engine. In those cars 
which have a battery and coil ignition system this precaution is even 
more desirable than with a magneto, as a very severe backfire may 
result with a fully charged battery should one have the spark lever too 
advanced. 

Difficult starting may result from a variety of causes. The mix- 
ture may be too rich or too weak, in which case it will be necessary 
to increase or diminish the gas or air supply as required. This matter 
is generally simplified on cars by the fact that there is only one car- 
buretter lever, when it becomes desirable to acquaint oneself with its 
most favourable starting position under various conditions. Another 
cause of difficult starting may be an air leak at the induction pipe, 
carburetter, or valve-cap joints. This allows too much air to be drawn 
into the cylinder on the induction stroke, and the mixture is thus 
weakened irrespective of the setting of the carburetter levers. Sooting 
up of the plugs may also prevent a normal start, and one sometimes 
finds on removing them that an excess of lubricating oil has caused the 
spark-gap to become completely bridged acress by carbon deposit. The 
spark points must then be scraved clean or washed with petrol. A 
valve sticking in its guide will sometimes occasion fruitless handle 
turning, although with multi-cylinder engines this would usually mani- 
fest itself by explosions in the silencer or a blow-back into the carbur- 
etter after a start had been secured on the efficient cylinders. Incident- 
ally I would remind the uninitiated that a carburetter blow-back may be 
caused by pre-ignition. As this may result in the carburetter catching 
fire, the motorist should take steps to eliminate the trouble as soon as 
he hears the suspicious ‘‘ pop ’’ that generally indicates trouble in this 
direction. 


MOTORCYCLE MATTERS 


THIS MONTH’S T.T. RACE. 


After five years’ suppression through the war, the revival this 
month of the motor cycle Tourist Trophy Races is evoking the keenest 
interest. Although, owing to the war-time dislocation from which their 
works are still suffering, several prominent firms in the manufacturing 
trade have not felt able to enter machines this year, some sixty entries 
have now been received by the Auto-Cycle Union, and the success of 
the race is quite assured. This classic contest, as most of my readers 
are well aware, takes place in the Isle of Man, the only part of the 
British Isles where a purely speed event can be held on the public roads. 
The course is naturally closed to other traffic during the races, and full 
precautions are taken against any element of danger which to the 
uninitiated might seem to be entailed to the spectators. The T.T. 
Races are the blue ribbon event of the motor cycling year. Inaugurated 
in 1907, the T.T. was held annually until 1914. There is no question 
cf the tremendous interest among practically all sections of the public 
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which its revival this year has aroused, and I have no doubt at all that 
the races will attract more visitors to the Isle of Man this month than 
on any previous occasion. The fact that the Island authorities are 
promoting a carnival week in connection with the T.T. makes the 
function all the more attractive to the casual spectator. 


THE WINNER OF THE 1914 SENIOR T.T. 
Cyril Pullin rode the Rudge to victory at an average speed of 49.5 m.p.h. 


Like most classic sporting contests, the T.T. has undergone 
various changes in the course of its history. For the first race in 1907 
the machines were divided into two classes, one for single cylinders and 
the other for twins. Although no limit was put upon engine capacity, 
this was automatically restricted by a limit in petrol consumption; 
single cylinder machines being required to cover at least go miles and 
twins at least 75 miles on a gallon. In 1908 the allowance was reduced 
to 100 and 80 miles respectively. In those early Cays, it is worthy of 
note, the single cylinder machines averaged faster times than the twins. . 
For the third T.T. the limiting process was reversed, fuel restrictions 
being abolished and the capacity of the engines kept to 750 c.c. in the 
case of twins and 500 c.c. for singles. Under these conditions, the 
twin machines proved easy victors, and for the 1910 race their capacity 
was accordingly reduced to 670 c.c. Each of these races was run over 
a course of 155 miles, but in 1911 a larger circuit of 374 miles was 
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adopted. This has been held to, with practically no variation, until 
this year. For this month’s race the Auto-Cycle Union has made a 
slight alteration which avoids a dangerous corner at the top of Bray 
Hill and allows a better straight run at the starting and finishing point. 
In the races subsequent to 1911 some variations were made in the total 
distances to be covered. It was in igri, also, that a definite second 
event was instituted for lighter machines, up to a capacity of 300 c.c. 
for singles and 340 c.c. for twins. The races for the two distinct 
classes of machines now retained are known respectively as the Junior 
T.T. and the Senior T.T. Machines entering for the Junior event this 
month will be required to cover five laps, making a total mileage of 
1874; while those in the senior event will traverse the circuit six times 
for a total mileage of 225. The winners of the last T.T. races in 1914 
were, in the Senior event, Cyril Pullin on a Rudge, and the Junior event 
Eric Williams on an A.J.S. The average speed of the Senior winner 
was 49.5 m.p.h., and of the Junior 45.58 m.p.h. The Junior Race this 
year will be run on Tuesday, June 15th, and the Senior Race on Thurs- 
day, June 17th. 

By the time these lines are published I hope to be in the Isle of 
Man, and I propose to contribute to next month’s BADMINTON a personal 
impression of the first post-war T.T. 


PiILLION RIDING. 


The scarcity of new motor cycles and of sidecar outfits in par- 
ticular may in some degree account for the increase in pillion riding. 
More motor bicycles have been seen on the road with ‘‘ two up’’ this 
year than ever before, and several serious accidents that have recently 
occurred have attracted public attention to this practice. At the best 
of times a motor bicycle is no machine for careless or incompetent 
handling, and it is undeniably adding to risks when a passenger is 
conveyed on the carrier. In open country and on dry roads the extra 
liability to accident is probably insignificant, but in cities, and on roads 
where grease and tramlines abound, it is a very different story. With 
a passenger riding on the carrier the driver of a solo motor bicycle is 
deprived of a good deal of the control of his machine in certain emer- 
gencies. The danger is involved chiefly when driving conditions neces- 
sitate a sudden change of direction or violent breaking. The presence 
of an extra weight outside the wheelbase of the machine is then liable 
to become a serious matter. As the motor bicycle swings round 
toward its new plane of direction the weight of the pillion passenger 
exerts a very undesirable leverage, and there is a strong tendency for 
the back tyre to skid from its pivoting point on the road and bring the 
machine down. Similarly, in a rapid pull-up on the brakes there is a 
great liability for the back wheel to execute a side slip. Although it 
has been argued that the presence of the pillion passenger provides 
greater adhesion of the machine to the road, his centre of gravity being 
outside the wheelbase provides in practice an undesirable influence 
when the balance of the motor bicycle is in danger. The general 
influence of a pillion passenger on the steering of a solo machine is bad, 
and one has to exercise additional skill and readiness to cope with 
emergencies whenever a person is seated on the carrier. To the 
machine itself the practice of regularly carrying a pillion passenger is 
more or less injurious, although with the modern motor bicycle of 3} 
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h.p. or more there should be a sufficient margin of strength to safely 
withstand the additional weight. The back tyre, the wheel-spindle, 
and the carrier itself are obviously subjected to abnormal strains, 
although instances of accidents occurring through the collapse of either 
of these are remarkably rare. 


Despite its objections, it must be admitted that there is a strong 
inclination to indulge in pillion riding in certain cases. People whose 
garage facilities make it difficult to house a sidecar often motor bicycle 
two-up as a regular practice. Many car owners, also, keep their cars 
at a distance from their residences and use a motor bicycle to go to and 
from their garage, and for short journeys generally. To these there is 
often a strong inclination to ask a friend ‘‘ to jump on behind ’’ when 
the use of the car is not convenient. But the largest class of pillion 
riders are the sporting motor cyclists who take a delight in the practice 
for its own joys. The spice of danger, perhaps, adds an element of 
delight to the game, but as most pillion enthusiasts are expert riders 
they do not generally admit that the additional danger involved is at all 
substantial. 

There are several precautions which anyone who carries a pas- 
senger pillion fashion on a solo bicycle should religiously observe. The 
back brake of the machine must be kept in a state of super-efficiency, 
and should be capable of locking the wheel even with two up. The 
pillion rider should be accommodated on a spring seat or a thick cushion 
secured to the luggage carrier, and should sit as close up to the driver 
as possible. Foot rests should be provided for the pillion passenger, 
fitted well forward on the bottom stays of the machine; or, if foot boards 
are provided they should be extended back so that he can place his feet 
firmly upon them. It is much safer for the pillion passenger to ride 
astride in the manner indicated than to sit side saddle, and even ladies 
(if they will pillion) ought to adopt this method. Incidentally one 
might remember that it was the ‘‘ flapper-bracket ’’ style of riding, 
without any thought for reasonable distribution of the passenger’s 
weight, that caused many accidents and first brought the pillion into 
disrepute. The personal element and the general style of driving deter- 
mines very largely the safety or otherwise of two up on a solo machine. 
Nervousness, either in driver or passenger, may be fatal, and anyone 
lacking confidence in himself or his companion should never be tempted 
to use a machine in this fashion. The speed should be kept moderate, 
and the driver should slow right down before reaching crossings and 
blind corners. Tramlines should be crossed at the widest possible 
angle, and the greatest care exercised amid traffic. 

I do not recommend anyone to indulge in this practice, either as 
driver or passenger. Personally, I must plead guilty to having safely 
covered hundreds of miles with a pillion passenger on my luggage 
carrier, but I have never disguised from myself or my passenger the 
abnormal element of danger entailed. No doubt if accidents through 
pillion riding became frequent legislation will be introduced to forbid 
the practice. Having myself had no single mishap while pillioning, I 
am not inclined to issue any grandmotherly injunctions, but I think 
readers who indulge in this practice will find the above-mentioned pre- 
cautions useful in safeguarding them against becoming one of the 
unfortunate examples of the dangers of this style of motor cycling. 
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A USEFUL ROUTE BOOK. 


I have received from Messrs. Iliffe & Sons, Ltd., a copy of their 
newly published ‘‘ Motor Cycle ’’ Route Book, and find this a most 
useful work. Routes radiating from London and from many cities and 
towns in England, Scotland, and Wales are given, the distances being 
shown on the to-and-fro plan and the whole of the directions excellently 
arranged. A commendable feature of the book is the manner in which 
the linking up is shown of places from which it has not been thought 
necessary to radiate routes. Good road maps of England and Scotland 
are given, and traffic-avoiding routes are shown on the maps of the 
London area. Items of interest on the main roads are described by 
Mr. Charles G. Harper, and details of ferries, local speed limits, and 
a lighting-up time table are included. The whole work is carefully 
indexed. The price of the volume is 5s. net. 
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and at LIVERPOOL, LEEDS, CARDIFF & DUBLIN. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS, Rolls of Honour, Challenge Shields and 
Trophies of artistic design and finest craftsmanship are made 
by F. OSBORNE & Co, Ltd.. 27 EA-TCASTLE ST,, 
OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1., Artists and Metal Craftsmen. 


THE 


YACHTING 
MONTHLY 


Price 1/6 


of the Publisher, 9 KING STREET, | 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 
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FOR GOLF 


LENEAGLES Golf Course, situated 12 miles south 
of Perth, and said to be one of the finest Golf Courses 
in the World, is readily reached by the Caledonian Rail- 
way—Gleneagles Station— on the V est Coast Route of the 
London & North Western and Caledonian Railways. 
The Golf Course is adjacent to Gleneagles station 


‘*On the threshold of the Highlands 
In the very he'rt o’ Scotland.’’ 


and besides being convenient to the Highland districts of the 
North and the West, it is within easy access of the great 
cities of the East and the South of Scotland. 

Gleneagles has already been the venue of the greatest 
Golf Tournament ever held. 

There are really two Courses—the King’s Course of 18 holes 
and the Queen’s Course of 9 holes. 

They were both laid out by 

BRA I D 


and have been described by 
VARDON 
as being as fine as he has ever seen in any country. 
TAYLOR 
say he knows of no other Course which combines such 
boldness of country and perfect adaptability for the Game. 
HERD 


says: ‘*‘ The Queen’s Course is a beauty,” 


“THE GOLF COURSE THE GREAT” 
IN SCOTLAND 


Selected List of standard Books on the Sports 
and Pastimes with which the Badminton deals. 
New works will be added from time to time, and 
books which do not appear in the List will be 
obtained to order by the Publishers of the Badminton 
Magazine, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


HUNTING (Badminton Library). by His Grack THE 
oF BeauFort, K.G,, MOWBRAY 
Morais, etc. with five plates and 54 illustrations 
in the text, Postage 6d... 

THE COMPLETE — Rrcmano- 
son. Postage 6d. 

THE COMPLETE HORSEMAN. Scart Dixox. 
Postage 6d. 

THE FOX (Fur, Feather and Fin Series), By Siieie F. 
Date, With eight illustrations. Postage 6d. 
WILD LiFE IN CENTRAL AFRICA. Denis D. 

Postage 6d. 
MODERN WHALING AND BEAR. HUNTING. By W. G. 


Burn Murpvocr. With 100 illustrations Post- 


The Horse and Horsemanship. 


RIDING AND POLO (Badminton Library). By Caprain 
RoBert Weir, J. Moray Brown, T. F. Dae, 
Tue Late Duke oF Beaurort, THE EARL OF 
SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, etc, With 26 plates 
and 35 illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. 

RACING AND STEEPLECHASING (Badminton Library). 
By Tue Eart oF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
W. G, Craven, THE Hon, F. LawLey, ARTHUR 
Coventry and ALFRED E. T. Watson. With 
frontispiece and 56 illustrations. Postage 6d. 

BREEDING RACEHORSES BY THE FIGURE SYSTEM. 
Compiled by the Late G. Bruce Rowe. Edited 
by William Allison. Postage 9d. 1 

THE GREAT SIRE LINES. Tables showing their ict 
and Failures. By W. H. E. Wanktyn. Postage 1/- 


REGISTER OF By F.M.P, 
Postage 


DRIVING (Badminton His Tue 
E1GHTH oF Beprorp, K.G., etc. With 
12 plates and 154 in text. 
Postage 6d. 


DRIVING. By Francis Ware. 
MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Mayor R. S. 
Timmis, D.S,O. Nearly 500 photographs, plans 
and drawings. Nineteen chapters dealing with 


every phase of the subject. Numerous photo- 
graphs of famous horses. Postage 6d. i 


Golf. 


GOLF (Badminton Library). By Horace G. Hutcuin- 
som, etc. With five plates and 54 illustrations 
in the text. Postage 6d 

THE COMPLETE GOLFER. By HARRY Varvon. 

GOLF. By ArnauD Massy. Postage 6d. 


Football. 


THE COMPLETE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLER. By B. S. 
Evers and C, E. HuGu Davies. Postage 6d. 


THE COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER. On the New 
Zealand System. By = Ww. Jj. 
Steap. Postage 6d. 


Fishing. 
TROUT IN BROOKS. bed G. 


ostage 


FISHING (Badminton Library). By} H. 
PENNELL, etc. ... 


PIKE AND PERCH (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By WuLL1aAM 
Senior ("‘ Redspinner"’ formerly Editor of the 
Field) With chapters by John Bickerdyke and 
W.H. Pope, and Cookery by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 


BICKERDYKE. Postage 


Dogs. 


MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (The 
Sporting Division). By Rawpon B. Lez, F.Z.S. 
Profusely illustrated by WaARDLE. 
Postage 8d. 


MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (The 
Non-Sporting Division) Contents—Frontispiece, St. 
Bernard and Toy Spaniels. The Mastiff, The 
St. Bernard, The Newfoundland, The Collie or 
Sheep Dog, The Smooth-coated Sheep Dog, 
The Old English (Bob-tailed) Sheep Dog, The 
Poodle, The Dalmatian, The Bulldog, The Pug 
Dog, English Toy Spaniels, The Japanese 
Spaniel, The Maltese, The Pomeranian, The 
Italian Greyhound, The a The Chow 
Chow. Illustrated. Postage 6d .. 

THE FOX TERRIER. Rawpon B. Illustrated 
by ARTHUR WaRDLE. Postage 5d. ee 
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Miscellaneous. 


THE ART OF JU-JITSU. By Mrs. RoGrerRs Watts. 
With 14 Action Photographs by G. W. anaes 
Postage 6d, 

THE COMPLETE JU- JITSUAN. By W. H, Gammeun. 
Postage 6d. <s 

LAWN TENNIS, Racquets and Fives. "Badminton ‘Libeary). 

By J.M. & C. G. Heatucoate, E. A. PLEYDELL- 
Bouveri£E and A. C. AINGER. With contribu- 
tions by the Hon. Lyttleton, W. C. Marshall, 
Miss L. Dod, etc. With 14 plates i 65 Illus- 
trations in the text. Postage 6d. 

MODERN LAWN TENNIS. By P. A, Vane. Illustrated 
from Photographs by G. W, Beldam. Postage 6d. 

THE COMPLETE MOTORIST. By Fitson Younc 
W. G. Aston Postage 6d. 

THE COMPLETE G, D. 
Postage 6d, 

ROWING (Badminton By R P. 
M. Pitman. With chapters on Steering by C. 
P. Seracold and F. C. Begg; Metropolitan Row- 
ing by S. Le Blanc Smith; and on Punting by P. 
W. Squire. With 75 illustrations. Postage 6d. 

THE COMPLETE OARSMAN. R..C. 
Postage 6d. ion 

SWIMMING (Badminton Library). By 
CLAIR and WILLIAM Henry, Hon. Secretary of 
the Life Saving Society. With 13 — and 122 
Illustrations in the text. Postage 

THE COMPLETE SWIMMER. By F. Sacus. inane 6a. 

BILLIARDS (Badminton Library). By Mayor W. Broap- 
Foot, R.E., etc. With 11 plates and 17 illustra- 
tions in the text and numerous aeneiaiage 
Postage 6d. 

THE COMPLETE AMATEUR BOXER, By G. ‘Sai 
Lyncu. Postage 6d. 

MANAGEMENT. A Handbook hia 

Landlords, Agents and Pupils, By CHaRLEs E. 
Curtis, F.S,I. Postage 7d. che 0 

ENCYCLOPADIA OF SPORT AND GAMES. 

Vol. !. Cricket. Vol. Il. Crocodile—Hound Breeding. 


BADMINTON 


Vol. Ill. Hunting to IV. 


Postage 6d. 


ARCHERY (Badminton Library), ByC. 
Cot. H. WaLronp. With two maps, 23 plates 
and 72 Illustrations inthetext. Postage 6d. 


ATHLETICS (Badminton Library). By MONTAGUE SHEAR- 
MAN. With chapters on Athletics at School by 
Beach Thomas; Athletic Sport in America by C. 
H. Sherill; A contribution on Paper-Chasing by 
W. Rye, and an Introduction by Sir Richard 
Webster (Lord Alverstone) wtih 12 plates and 37 
Illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. va 


COURSING AND FALCONRY (Badminton Library), By 
HarpinG Cox, JoHNn RICHARDSON and The Hon. 
GERALD LascELLES. With 20 plates and - 
Illustrations in the Text. Postage 6d. ... 


CRICKET (Badminton Library). By A. G. STEEL, The 
Hon. R.H 


LytTLETon. With 51 illustrations 
in the text. Postage6d._... 
THE COMPLETE Albert E. 
Postage 


CRICKET IN MANY CLIMES.. By P. F. 72 
illustrations from photographs. (postage 6d.) ... 

THE ART OF SKATING E, & 
Sayers. Postage 4d. . 


THE ART OF CHESS. By sa. 


THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. By C. J. Cornisu 
Postage 6d. 
Convers 


With many illustrations. 
SPORTING REMINISCENCEs. 
Postage 6d. ae 


BOOKS (Continued) 


oon 


Note.—All prices of Books are subject to alteration. 


Shooting. 


SHOOTING (Badminton Library. by Wa .sinG- 
HAM and Sir GALLWEY, Bt., etc 
Vol. 1 Field and Covert. With 11 plates ‘and 95 illus- 


Siicn in the text. postage 6d. 
. 2 Moor and Marsh. Withs plates and 57 iltustra- 
‘oon in the text. Postage 6d. 


THE SHOT. By G. T. Postage 


wii GUIDE TO THE GAME LAWS. With Abridgment 
of the Acts Relating to on By a pee 
Postage 3d 


LAW OF SPORTING RIGHTS. s. 
rister-at-Law. Postage 4d. 


Yachting. 


YACHTING (Badminton Library). 

Vol. I. Cruising, Construction of Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
Fitting Out, etc. By Str E>warp SuLLIvaN, Bart., 
Tue Ear oF PEMBROKE, Brassey, K.C.B., 
C.E Sern Smitn,C.B.,G. L. Watson, R. Prit- 
cHETT, E. F. KniGut. With 21 poe and - 
illustrations in the text. Postage ae 

Vol. Il. Yacht Clubs, Yachting in sian and the 
Colonies, Yacht Racing, ete. By R.T. PritcHETT, 
Tue Marguis OF DUFFERIN AND Ava, K.P., 
Tue oF OnsLow, JAMES MACFarRRAN, etc. 
With 35 plates and in text. 
Postage 6d. 

THE COMPLETE YACHTSMAN. By 
and E. Boutay. Postage 6d. 

TO NORWAY IN THE BLUE c. Cc. Lywan 
Postage 7d. 

THE MISADVENTURES OF A “HACK ‘CRUISER By F. C. 
Kexpson. Postage 4d. 

OF YACHT ‘AND ‘BOAT ‘SAILING 

YACHT ARCHITECTURE. (1ith Edition in 

7 Vols). Post freein the United Kingdom 

THROUGH HOLLAN IN THE — — KEBLE 
CHATTERTON. Postage 4d. 


Sport and Adventure 


HILLINGDON HALL. By R_ S. Surregs. With 12 
Coloured Plates by Wu£LpRAKE-HEATH and 
JELLICOE. Fcap. (net). 

A reprint of this amusing hunting novel by 
the creator of theimmortal Jorrocks. This isthe 
lastand completing volume of Messrs. Methuen’s 
miniature edition of Suitees’ sporting novels. 
It is full of its author's racy wit. 

The previous volumes are: 

. ANDLEY CROSS. Postage6d. ... .. 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. Postaxe 6d. 


ASK MAMMA, THE IN ENGLAND. 
Postage 

JORROCKS'S JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. 64. 

MR. FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS. Postage 6d. ‘co 

HAWBUCK GRANGE: Or, The 
Scott, Esq. Postage 6d. 


* PLAIN OR RINGLETS ?° Postage 6d. 
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Ghe Badminton Magazine 
OF SPORT 


EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
No. 299. JUNE 1920 


CONTENTS. 


THE ARMAMENT OF ANIMALS. VII.—Poisoner and Garrotter By G. H. POWELL, Illustrated by 
ARTHUR WARDLE 93 


DUFFER’S JOYS: A Golfing Soliloquy ... the Earl of Cavan, G.C.M.G.. 97 
ARMISTICE: The Strange Tale of a Hawk.. AS .. By C. W. R. KNIGHT. Illustrated — 99 
MARATHON RUNNING. By F. A. M. WEBSTER 
AN OTTER HUNT. By DOUGLAS GORDON 114 
NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT By H. T. SHERINGHAM 119 
JAPANESE DUELLING: Some Remarkable Peculiarities. By HIRAM KNIGHT, Illustrated 123 
INN SIGNS AND THEIR HISTORY. ._... By C. E. SMITH 127 
FASHIONS FOR SPORTSWOMEN. eae By DIANA. Drawings by GLADYS REID 131 
GOLFING NOTES By MOSSIE LINTON $135. 
A NEW LAND OF PROMISE. By FELIX ELLIOTT 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK. No. LXXXIX. SIR ERNEST PAGET, BART. 
By ALFRED E. T. WATSON....Illustrated 


TO OUR‘READERS: Important Announcement. 


A LOOK ROUND-—Silvern and Tetratema—‘‘ Making a Noise”—The Two Thousand—The 


Two-Year-Olds—The Question of Class—The Derby—The Racing Boom. 
By THE EDITOR. Iilustrated 


BALLADE OF AN INCOMPETENT GOLFER. _... “ii By E. L. R. 
By OSCAR E. SEYD. Illustrated 


: . ‘op ——All Editorial Communications should be addressed to the Editor, 9, King Street, 
Editorial Notice. Covent Garden, W.C. MSS. and photographs should bear the wm ee | address 
of the sender, and when a nom de plume is adopted, the correct name and address must be enclosed for our 
satisfaction. They will be carefully considered, and if accompanied by an envelope sufficiently stamped, will 
be returned if unsuitable for publication. While every care is taken, we are not responsible for loss. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum every 
where post free. 
Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y.,*‘Post Office, 1903. 
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MILLIONS of BLADES WASTED. ANNUALLY- DON'T. 
Geta WASTE YOURS 


SHARPENS & KEEPS SHARP 


MAKES ONE BLADE LAST TH REE MONTHS 
OF Cutlers. Stores etc., or Post Free ROYAL STROPPER CO. 56 Kingsway, London. WC.2. 


Goupon for Competitors. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


I hereby declare that the photographs which I submit herewith were taken by myself, and have 
never been previously published, and I agree that the Proprietors of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE should 
reserve the copyright in all photographs which receive a prize, and the right to publish any photograph. 


Address... 


June Co npetition. Please write clearly. 
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—and the shave? Just wonderful! A _ few 


quick strokes and it’s-done. No “pulling,” no 


“scraping,” and no soreness. Skin feels smooth 


as velvet afterwards, and so clean. Truly, the 
keen self-adjusted ““CLEMAK” makes shaving 
a veritable delight. 


RAZOR 


Ask y ur Dealer to show 
you either or both these 
CLEMAK Outfits. 


STANDARD 7) 


containing Patent omprising 
Automatic Strop- CLEMAK Safety 
ping Machine, Razor, Stropping 
Superior Velvet Handle,and Seven 
Hide Strop with CLEMAK Blades. 
and Seven specially selected 
Blades. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO., 
56, KINGSWAY, LONDON. 
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ESSENTIALLY A HIGH-GRADE CAR. 


in the clean lines and 
sweeping curves of its hand- 
somely-finished bodywork. 
Engineering skill and designing 
ability are apparent in the sturdy 
axles, the steel frame and powerful 


tions is typified 


10 H.P. Humber 2/3 Seater 
10 H.P. Humber 4-Seater 
10 H.P. Humber Coupe 


15.9 H.P. 
15.9 H.P. Saloon 


10 H.P. 2/3 Seated Chassis 
10 H.P. 4 Seated Chassis 


15.9 Chassis 


HUMBER 
Head Offices and Works, 


London. 
Service Depot 
Southampton. 


motor with its wonderful agility on 
hills. 

Equipment is complete from 
dynamo lighting set and _ self- 
starter to Dunlop, or Magnun 
tyres and tool kit. 

Send for illustrated booklet. 


£600 
£700 
£750 
£950 
£1350 
£525 
£550 
£750 


LIMITED, 
COVENTRY. 


32, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W. 
25 & 27, London Road. 
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DUNLOP 


One of the biggest items in the 
up-keep of a car is ‘‘. yres,” and 
of no item is it more true that the 
best is ultimately the cheapest. 


But all tyres must be used 
intelligently to get the best out 
of them—specially important in 
these days of high costs. 


Get a copy of the booklet 
on ‘‘ Tyre Loads and Inflation 
Pressures,” free from dealers or 
any of the Company’s branches. 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD., 


Founders of the Pneumate Tyre Industry. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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Recreation with Economy 


economical basis, there is nothing 

like a 4h.p. Douglas and Sidecar. 
The powerful little engine will carry a 
heavy load up the steepest gradients with 
ease, and the consumption of petrol is 
inconside: able. 


Write fer our 1920 Catalogue. 


Frees all round motoring on an 


DOUGLAS MOTORS, LTD. 


39 NEWMAN ST., LONDON. W.1 
Paris Depot :: 190 RUE PERIERE. 


Douglas 
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PERFEX CARS 


THE EMBODIMENT OF ELEGANCE & COMFORT 


ELECTRIC STARTING & LIGHTING 


2-SEATER £700 - 4-SEATER £825 
COUPE £850 - SALOON £950 


DELIVERY NEXT MONTH 


London Agents : 


THE ATOM MOTOR CO., 


66a St. JAMES’S STREET, 
S.W. 1. 


( Gerrard 1107 


PHONES :— 
(Hampstead 7019 


\ 
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Secure a~@ YM.” Dingh 


Nine 


SAILING DINGHY. 


9ft. x54.25ft. built of two_skins, 
spruce inside diagonal, outside 
fore and aft, both over longitu- 
dinal stringers; galvanised iron 
centre plane; floorboards port- 
able ; bilge keels ; rudder; tiller; 
sail ; rigging and spars complete. 
One pair sculls and rowlocks, 
varnished inside and out. 


Suitable for inshore, estuary or 
river sailing, fast, stiff and com- 
fortable, light and strong ; copper 
fastened throughout. Best work- 
manship and materials. 


THE YACHTING MONTHLY 


Covent Garden, 


King Street, 


i 


Price £40 complete 
ex-fenders. 


ROWING DINGHY. 


7.5ft. x 3.5ft. Hull to same 
specification as larger boat. One 
pair sculls and Gal. iron row- 
locks. Varnished inside and out. 


Price £17 10s. complete. 


Cork fenders, canvas covered, 
extending full length of gunwale, 
supplied to order. Prices on 
application. 


Dinghies can now be despatched 

on receipt of orders, executed in 

rotation. A deposit of £10 te 

accompany those for the sailing, 

£5 for rowing boat, to be for- 
warded to 


London, 


W.C. 2 
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Motoring 


The Haynes 


is a mew experience even to the oldest 
motorists. The feel of a Haynes Car is 
different from that of an ordinary car. 


There is a smoothness and. extraordinary, 
power which convey to the driver and 
passengers a sense of perfect movement, 
which has to be experienced to be believed. 


We want you to experience 
personally this new sensation 


What the Haynes 
| has done 


1$ to over 60 M.P.H. on Top Gear 
Reigate Hill ... ; ; on Top Gear 
Handcross Hill on Top Gear 
Brockley Hill on Top Gear 
Portsdown Hill on Top Gear 
Alnwick Hill... on Top Gear 
River Hill... oe on Top Gear 
Beachy Head (from Eastbourne) on Top Gear 
London to Edinburgh ia on Top Gear 
Edinburgh to London sin on Top Gear 


(Non-Engine Stop) 


IMMEDIATE Write us and we will send a car for 


DELIVERY. you personally to try same in your own 
district and on the hills that you know. 


JARROTT LIMITED 


(Managing Director, CHARLES JARROTT) Office : 
6 UPPER ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C.2. 
Telephone; Gerrard 1258. Telégrams: “‘Jarotarie, Westrand.” 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY HERBERT REIACH, LTD., 9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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